DP WEDDING 


Displaced persons from Europe are married in St. Paul's Church, Hamilton, Ontario 
(See page 8) 
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Looking Ahead 


One day while taking a walk I came upon an elderly farmer 
cutting old vines and brush from a hillside. 

“Gonna plant this whole hill full of young pines,” he said, 
clipping laboriously at the brush. 

MSU AL a “didn’t I see you plant pines here before? 
Not many grew.’ 

“T know,” he admitted. “But Pll keep plantin’ them till they 
grow.” 

Momentarily I watched his dogged figure working in silence. 

Then I asked, “Don’t you think it’s foolish for you to try grow- 
ing trees on a hill that’s overgrown with brush when there’s so 
much good level land on your farm?” 

“No,” he answered, his blue eyes beneath heavy TEGWs look- 
ing right to the bottom of me. “It’s the only really smart thing 
to do. That other land you’re talkin’ about raises food, and this 
land will raise trees if I keep at it... . Of course, I know you’re 
thinkin’ I won’t get anything out of it in my time.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “you’re correct. That’s what I was thinking.” 

“But,” he told me, “I’m thinkin’ about someone sixty years 
from now who will.” KATHERINE BENION 
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New executive for American Missions 

The ULC Board of American Missions 
was in need of a new executive secre- 
tary. Dr. Zenan M. Corbe retires from 
office Dec. 31. In September the board 
selected its new man: Dr. Richard H. 
Gerberding. 

Decision regarding the call was not 
easy for Dr. Gerberding to make. He 
has been president of the Northwest 
Synod 21 years, longer than any other 
ULC synod president in the U.S. has 
been in office. Very few church officials 
anywhere are so deeply respected and 
loved by their co-workers as he. North- 
westerners made strenuous efforts to 
keep their president at his Minneapolis 
headquarters. 

In early November the Gerberding 
mind was made up: he would move to 
New York City by Jan. 1. Of course it 
would be easier to stay in Minneapolis 
and continue the work with which he 
has long been familiar. But Dr. Ger- 
berding could not resist an opportunity 
to enter full-time into the field of home 
missions. He has been home-mission- 
minded throughout his career. 

Gerberding biographical data is: Born 
Fargo, North Dakota, 1889. Son of Dr. 
G. H. Gerberding, noted Lutheran au- 
thor and teacher. Thiel College (1912), 
Chicago Seminary (1915). Pastorates, 
Anderson, Indiana (1915-17), Cleve- 
land, Ohio (1917-21). Field missionary, 
Northwest Synod (1921-27). President 
of Northwest Synod (1927-48). 


Churches in politics 

In Kansas a variety of Protestant 
churches had fought to uphold their 
state’s 68-year-old dry law. On Nov. 2 
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RicHarpD H. GERBERDING 
... decision reached 


they lost. Dries had only 47 per ce 
of the votes. The Kansas legislatw. 
now has power to permit manufactu) 
and sale of liquors in the state. 

In Massachusetts the Roman Cat | 
olics on Nov. 2 had won their fig) 
against permitting physicians to gi 
birth control information. Bishops re 
lied their people against the bill. 
Greenfield, Mass., two physicians we’ 
dismissed from the staff of a Rom) 
Catholic hospital a few days before e 
2 because they had endorsed the pit 
posal to make birth control inform» 


y 
' 


tion legal. | 
Lutherans win, lose 


Lutherans—usually obscure in U. | 
political life—had done better tif) 


The Luths) 
i |. 
a} 


verage in the Nov. 2 balloting. The 
Truman tide sweeping across Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin failed to unseat 
Governors Luther W. Youngdahl and 
Oscar Rennebohm. Gov. Youngdahl of 
innesota is amember of an Augustana 
congregation in Minneapolis. Gov. Ren- 
aebohm of Wisconsin belongs to Luther 
Memorial Church (ULC) in Madison. 
Also re-elected was Republican Gov. 
Val Peterson of Nebraska, member of 
first Church (ULC), North Platte. In 
ndiana a Democrat and former gov- 
srnor of the state, Henry F. Schricker, 


e Missouri Synod. 

Among defeated candidates for the 
ouse was Frederick Augustus Muh- 
‘enberg in the 13th Congressional dis- 
ict of Pennsylvania. He has the same 
ame as his famous ancestor, a son of 
denry Melchior Muhlenberg, who was 
irst speaker of the U. S. House of Rep- 
-esentatives. Congressman Alfred L. 
3ulwinkle of North Carolina, a mem- 
ser of the ULC Executive Board, was 
-e-elected. 


ore politics 
| Churches should train their members 
0 exert “Christian influence” on po- 
itical life, Lutherans were told last 
_ week at the convention of the Amer- 
| can Lutheran Conference. That doesn’t 
“mean churches should seek direct in- 
‘ luence in political life. ; 

“Just as we insist that the state has 
“x0 right to interfere in the church’s 
| sphere of activity, so must we also re- 
_nember that the church has no right 
© interfere with the policies of the 
' state, except when these violate moral 
* orinciples or the inherent rights of the 
church.” This statement came from the 

Sommission on Social Relations, report- 
, ng to the American Lutheran Confer- 
_ mce, meeting in Detroit, Nov. 10-12. 
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came back to office. He is a layman of - 


The Conference is a federation of five 
Lutheran denominations: American 
Lutheran Church, Augustana Church, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lutheran 


Free Church, and United Evangelical 


Lutheran Church. At Detroit there was 
to be consideration of a proposal that 
the five merge into one church. 


Church election 


No voting machines . . . no Gallup 
polls ...mno surprises were evident on 
Nov. 5 when the ULC Board of Pensions 
met for its biennial reorganization. Mr. 
William G. Semisch, president of the 
Second National Bank of Philadelphia, 
was re-elected president. Mr. O. A. 
Sardeson of New York City became 
vice president. 

Dr. Thomas L. Cline was elected sec- 
retary to succeed Mr. Harry Hodges. 
Mr. B. M. Wilde of Janney & Co., Phila- 
delphia investment brokers, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The Pension Board adopted a resolu- 
tion of appreciation regarding 20 years’ 
service of Mr. Hodges, who retires as 
the board’s executive secretary Dec. 31. 

Officers of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement were elected Nov. 8 as fol- 
lows: President, Charles Esser, Kutz- 
town, Pa. Vice presidents, Dr. Peter P. 
Hagan, Philadelphia; E. G. Hoover, 
Harrisburg. Secretary, Henry Endress, 
New York City. Treasurer, H. V. Lan- 
dis, Lebanon, Pa. Assistant treasurers, 
George Becker, Kitchener, Ontario; 
William Elbert, New York City. 


Bishop Nygren named 

Dr.Anders Nygren, president of the 
Lutheran World Federation, has been 
elected bishop of the Diocese of Lund 
of the Lutheran Church of Sweden. He 
succeeds Bishop Edward Rodhe, 70, who 
is retiring. 


Bishop-elect Nygren, who is 58, has 
been Professor of Systematic Theology 
at the University of Lund since 1924, 
and is regarded as one of the outstand- 
ing theologians in the Lutheran Church. 
Among his best known books are Agape 
and Eros, Atonement, The Church Con- 
troversy in Germany. The most recent 
book to be translated into English, Com- 
mentary on Romans, will be published 
by Muhlenberg Press in 1949. 

The new bishop was elected president 
of the Lutheran World Federation at its 
assembly at Lund during the summer 


of 1947. He visited the United States - 


during the first six months of this year, 
lecturing at colleges and universities 
and speaking at various church con- 
ventions. 


An American is Patriarch 

A thousand years ago there were two 
centers of authority among the Chris- 
tian churches of the world. They were 
Rome and Constantinople. The bishop 
of Rome, known as the pope, ruled the 
Roman Catholic Church. The bishop 
of Constantinople, known as the patri- 
arch, ruled the Eastern Churches. 

This month an American citizen, 
Spyrou Athenagoras, Archbishop of 
the Greek Orthodox Catholic Eastern 
Church in North and South America, 
was elected Patriarch of Constantinople. 
He was born in Turkey, of Greek par- 
ents, and came to New York City as 
archbishop of the western hemisphere 
in 1931. 

Each national group of the Eastern 
Church is an independent unit, ruled by 
its own patriarch. These national 
churches—including the Russian, Ser- 
bian, Romanian, Bulgarian, Syrian, 
Albanian, and Greek—have about 150 
million members. There is among them 
a complicated sort of unity, difficult for 
westerners to understand. 
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Election of a U.S. citizen as leader o: 
the Orthodox Church is said to have 
resulted from pressure exerted by the 
governments of Greece and Turkey 
Largest churches within the Orthodos 
fold are those of Russia and the Russiar 
satellite states. The election was hele 
by the Holy Synod of Archbishops— 
consisting of the 17 Turkish metropol- 
itans—meeting in Istanbul. Athen- 
agoras will be the 268th in the line o 
succession of the patriarchs. i 

Archbishop Athenagoras was to leave 
for his new home in Turkey about Noy 
15. Before going he would visit Wash 
ington, he said, “to say good-by to m: 
great friend President Truman, whor 
I very much love.” In his new — 


he says he will “preach Americanism. 


Talking about released time j 

Shots were being fired up and dow 
the line regarding public-school cc 
operation with churches in giving re 
ligious education. : 

Dr. Edward S. Corwin, notable av 
thority on U.S. constitutional law, sal 
last month that the Supreme Court d 
cision in the Champaign case stemm 
“from an unhistorical conception — 
what is meant by the ‘establishment 
religion’ in the First Amendment to t 
Constitution.” 

Justice Charles H. Thompson of t 
Illinois Supreme Court said volunta 
religious instruction in the schools 
not prohibited by the U.S. constituti— 
He thought there would be nothing © 
legal about permitting teachers e 
ployed by church organizations to c@ 
duct such classes. | 

The New York state legislature 
its next session would be asked fo. 
law permitting use of school buildi- 
for classes in religion after school how 
The bill was being prepared by Josi” 
Parisi, state senator, and Jacob PF’ 
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Lefkowitz, a New York attorney. “Re- 
igious education is the only secure 
‘oundation for peace,” said Mr. Lefko- 
witz. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., 2,165 pupils were 
-eceiving religious instruction in buses 
oarked alongside school property. The 
wrangement was working out well, re- 
»orted the Rev. A. Hunter Colpitts. In 
36 hours a week two full-time and two 
»art-time teachers were instructing 109 
‘lasses. Buses were secured from the 
Tort Wayne Transit Co. 


Jisplaced persons find homes 

This month the DPs arriving in New 
York on the “General Black” were set- 
ling down in new homes. They were 
he first arrivals among 200,000 who 
nay be permitted in the U.S. as a result 
£ the Wiley law. A second shipload of 
100 DPs left Germany Nov. 8. 

Leonids Abolins and his wife had a 
jlace on a chicken farm near Louisville, 
{y. Their sponsors are Mr. and Mrs. 
ecil KE. Flanders of St. Mark’s Church 


at Coral Ridge. Pastor Charles Strubel 
of St. Mark’s was on hand to greet the 
Abolins family when they reached 
Louisville. Certification for their trip 
to America had been made through the 
National Lutheran Council. 

“Being an immigrant myself, I know 
what they’ll be going through, and I 
think I can be quite sympathetic,” said 
Mrs. Flanders. 

Among arrivals on the “General 
Black” were 63 orphans. “All I want in 
this world is to have a family and go to 
school,” said 14-year-old Alexsander 
from Stalino in the Ukraine. In 1937 his 
mother was deported to Siberia. His 
father died in a Nazi work camp in 
Germany. 

Dr. Joachim-Bernard Bronny had run 
into difficulty. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference brought him to 
America on the “General Black” to be a 
physician in Fairchild, Wisconsin, a 
town of 700 which has not had a res- 
ident doctor for 10 years. Nearest 
physician lives nine miles away. 


Tue Bus IS THE CLASSROOM 
In Fort Wayne, 2,165 pupils ... 
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A Wisconsin rule is that no foreign- 
university graduate can practice med- 
icine in the state. Dr. Bronny, a Pole, 

_would join the staff of a Chicago hos- 
pital rather than settle in Wisconsin. 


New Canadians 

Lutheran churches in Canada had 
already helped more than 1,000 DPs to 
settle in their country. They were go- 
ing all-out to befriend the “new Cana- 
dians.” 

Some of the arrivals were persons of 


unusual ability. Two former professors 
of the University of Latvia are now on 
the faculty of McMaster University in 
Hamilton, Ontario. First DP wedding 
(see cover picture) took place in St. 
Paul’s Church, Hamilton, last month, 
The groom—Mr. Streits—is a civil en- 
gineer. His wife was a professor of 
German and Latin in Latvia. 

About 150 of the DP arrivals have 
joined St. Paul’s Church. Every Sun- 
day evening they have a social hour fol- 


lowing Vespers. 


New ARRIVALS TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


DPs attending St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, get a ride to near-by Niagara Fall: 


SunpAy Eventne Sociat Hour 


About 100 “new arrivals” meet with Pastor Fred Mueller and his people Sundi | 
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More work for the money 

Briratn’s Lasor Government’s at- 
‘empt to deny increased wages, except 
nm exchange for higher production, is 
meeting with trade union opposition. 
They object to the proviso. The opposi- 
ion took the form of a sitdown strike 
n the Austin automobile plant, where 
aster machine tools had been set up. 
[The workers suspected that these 
peedier machine-tools of U.S. design 
ould eventually cut piece-work rates. 
Since the British unions would not 
isten to the arguments of the factory 
nanagers and government officials, Paul 
doffman, administrator of the Marshall 
lan, is asking U.S. labor leaders to 
yersuade British workers to change 
eir attitude toward higher produc- 
ivity on the basis of American labor’s 
*xperience. In the meantime the violent 
ttacks on the government’s stand by 
Joviet-directed national Communists is 
ielping Sir Stafford Cripps to a partial 
rictory with his proposed program. 


Durrency clearing up 

: Money TANGLES in Europe bid fair 
0 be resolved in the near future. Ac- 
vording to Paul G. Hoffman, adminis- 
rator of the Economic Co-operation 
‘Administration, 19 European nations 
sarticipating in the OKEC have reached 
mn agreement for a freer clearance of 
heir respective currencies. U.S. dol- 
ars will furnish the stabilizing and 
-qualizing medium. 

As an illustration, if Greece buys 
teel from France and pays with her 
lrachmas, the U.S. will buy the 
lrachmas from France and pay them 
nto a drachma counterpart fund which 
3reece is required to maintain, like 

_ very other nation, to forward its re- 


oe 
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covery. In other words, each nation 
must honor and sustain its own cur- 
rency in a way that will visit no in- 
equality of value on any other nation. 
This stabilization will tend to encour- 
age intercommerce. 

Tug of war 

Lispya waits upon the jangling coun- 
sels and strategic purposes of the great 
nations to learn her fate. Whatever 
aspirations the Libyans may have 
among themselves must wait upon the 
final disposition of Italy’s former col- 
onies, of which Libya was one. 

In 1945 Russia asked for a trustee- 
ship over the colony. Thus she would 
have dominated the Mediterranean, 
overawed Italy across the narrow strip 
of water, and forced the departure of 
Britain which was to control the terri- 
tory until a final settlement could be 
effected. Last February Russia favored 
the return to Italy of her former col- 
onies, in order to help the Italian Com- 
munists win the election. 

The election lost, Russia wanted a 
quick settlement, in which she demands 
a voice with which to regain favor with 
the Arab League by sponsoring their 
claims. France favors the return of 
Libya to Italy, though she asks the pos- 
session of the Fezzan desert section to 
improve her own military and commer- 
cial position, have a weak neighbor and 
thus hamstring the plan of the Arab 
League to dominate northern Africa. 

Britain’s favor toward Italy has lim- 
its. She would not want to surrender 
her present sphere of influence in 
Libya, because it furnishes a splendid 
center for her Middle East defense sys- 
tem and a front-line outpost for her 
present plan to develop central Africa 
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into a possible new dominion to coun- 
teract eventually the loss of India. Be- 
sides, she had promised the Senussi 
tribesmen in Cyrenaica, in northeast 
Libya, freedom from Italian control for 
their help in World War II. 

Finally, both Britain and the US. 
want no settlement that would jeop- 
ardize security of the Mediterranean 
area. So Libya must wait. 


No fewer guerrillas 

SecrETARY MarsHA.i’s recent quick 
trip to Greece was occasioned by the 
report of Henry F. Grady, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Greece, that there was “too 
much optimism both in Greece and the 
U.S.” about Greek military successes 
against the rebels. Investigations 
strengthen the growing conviction that 
Greek government and military leaders 
think it would be foolish to have U.S. 
aid cut down by subduing the rebels. 

Before Uncle Sam began pouring 
the $259,000,000 already spent into 
Greece nearly two years ago, there were 
25,000 guerrillas under arms. There are 
still 25,000 guerrillas in the field after 
what promised to be decisive cam- 
paigns, which makes the guerrillas cost 
Uncle Sam about $10,360 each. Some 
government and military leaders profit 
greatly in the process, but the Greek 
people are more miserable than ever. 


Spaak or the king 

Dark cLoups hang over Belgium’s po- 
litical future because the Catholic Party 
has introduced a bill into the senate 
calling for “popular consultation” of 
the public on King Leopold’s return to 
Belgium. They think time may have 
dulled the earlier resentment against 
the king’s submission to Hitler. 

The bill will probably pass in the 
senate where the Catholic Party pre- 
dominates, but be opposed by the So- 


cialists, Liberals and Communists in the 
Chamber of Representatives. There is 
fear that the Communists may employ 
the strategy of not voting. Thus the 
Catholic Party would be successful in 
obtaining the popular referendum. Soe 
cialists would withdraw from the coali- 
tion government they conduct with thi 
Catholics. Communists would pro 
claim themselves the true defenders o. 
the liberties of the people. And Bel 
gium would be plunged into confusio. 
Results feared are the removal 

Premier Paul-Henri Spaak from the di 
rection of Belgium’s affairs at a mos 
critical moment, and uneasiness and 
distrust in the proposed combination 
of the Western European nations. It is 
a chance the Communists could use t 
advantage, at least temporarily, 


Here and there q 

Wuen U.S. Admiral Conolly visiter 
India with his fleet recently, it wal 
more than a courtesy call. He wa) 
studying conditions in the Indian Ocea’ 
due to the Communist disturbances i 
Burma and Malaya. . . . Foop price 
were recently reduced in Russia 
quiet the deepening murmurs of diss 
satisfaction. Afterward fares for traviy 
on trains, buses, and other forms 
public transfer were sharply raised 7 
discourage travel. The people are © 


Czrcu Communist authorities have s/ 
subservient writers at work to rece’ 
all Czech history, particularly — 
smudge the memories of the Masary | 
and Benes, the founder and guides — 
the Czech Republic. . . . Tae Bria 
Government has agreed to limit its s* 
cial-improvement and betterment pt 4) 
grams wherever such outlays shall ii) 
terfere with her ability to become ine! 
pendent of dollar aid. ; 
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THE ELECTION IS OVER and it now be- 
‘omes all citizens, especially church- 
en, to turn their best thought to help 
ckle the problems which concern the 
elfare of us all. In this spirit this page 
eals today with agriculture, in which 
e church has a major stake. 

Both parties made campaign prom- 
es to the farmers, more promises may- 
e than either party could keep. We 
ay be sure that those elected to office 
on't be permitted to forget promises. 
Problems and peculiarities of farmers 
re numerous and are largely respon- 
ible for the growth of the government's 
arm program. This program can be 
ivided into several main categories: 
rice supports, soil conservation, rural 
slectrification, and land reclamation. 
ch of these obviously raises ques- 
ions within itself. Here are some of the 


» What will be the level of farm price 
supports, the level below which the gov- 
/ormment says farm prices cannot go? 
_ 5hould the government continue to pay 
‘or all soil conservation, or should 
| ‘armers assume responsibility for that 
which means immediately increased 
oroduction? Should a government 
agency distribute the power from pub- 
ic water reservoirs, for example, or 
_ should private companies be allowed to 
. nake a profit on the energy produced 
. dy a federal project? 
. Should there be differentiation be- 
. 2ween large and small operators when 
_ reclaimed land is put back into produc- 
_ tion? Should the federal government 
. aave dictatorial powers in conserving 
chis country’s land resources, or should 
, .ocal communities and states have au- 
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"THE CHURCH LOOKS AT 
THE FARMER AND GOVERNMENT" 


tonomy and then co-operate with the 
federal government? 

Leapers oF both major parties are 
committed to about the same kind of 
farm program because the economic 
status of the farmer is so important to 
the welfare of the country. About the 
only difference is the degree to which 
these programs will be carried out. 

An attitude on the part of the Demo- 
crats for a broad, freely given federal 
program, and on the part of the Repub- 
licans for a closely scrutinized, locally 
administered farm program can be de- 
tected. 


Farm organizations 

Work or the extension service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the pro- 
grams of the federal government to help 
the farmers in their economic plight 
of the thirties perhaps have made the 
farmers more informed on their par- 
ticular problems than any other seg- 
ment of our population. Upon farmers 
depends the actual living of everybody 
in this country. But producing the es- 
sential food and fibre for our popula- 
tion often places the farmer at a big 
economic disadvantage. 

Yet it would be nothing short of im- 
moral for farmers to adopt the so- 
called labor union practices, including 
the strike and boycott. Their only help 
has been through their farm organiza- 
tions and government. The resulting 
farm organizations represent roughly 
20 per cent of the population of this 
country, but in productive wealth much 
more. When and if all farm organiza- 
tions are in agreement, there is no 
doubt that they will yield a much more 
formidable influence on government. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Isaac Watts — After Two Hundred Years 


This man produced a drastic change in the manner of worship of English: 


speaking Christians. He gave the churches hymns. they wanted to sing 


A MAN WHO COULD WRITE poems in 
words of one syllable died 200 years 
ago, on Nov. 25. Not only were the 
poems simple, but they carried an enor- 
mous voltage of Christian thought and 
feeling. When set to music they became 
hymns, such hymns as England in the 
18th century had never heard before. 

Until Isaac Watts began writing 
hymns, Christians of England had been 
singing nothing but rhymed translations 
of the Psalms—and most of them were 
heavy and dull. There were many peo- 
ple who were against such a radical 
venture as the writing of English hymns 
to take the place of the ancient Psalms. 
But gradually the Watts hymns were 
sung in the churches. They are still 
being sung wherever the English lan- 
guage is used in worship. 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


That’s the beginning of a Watts hymn, 
closely related to Psalm 90 but truly 
an original poem, and written in words 
of such simplicity that a small child can 
understand. Others of the Watts hymns 
in the Common Service Book (which 
has 25 of them) are “Joy to the world! 
the Lord is come”... “When I survey 
the wondrous Cross” . “O that the 
Lord would guide my ways” Lo 
God the only wise”... “Before Jeho- 
vah’s awful throne.” Some of the hymns 
by Watts are in every well-known 
hymnbook published in England or 
America in the last hundred years. 

Watts wrote about 750 hymns. Some- 
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Isaac Warts 
. wrote 750 hymns 


times he missed badly, as in thes 
verses: 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature to. 


Even in that Watts kept to his sin 
plicity. Among the 750 there are © 
dozen or more that will probably last | 
long as English-speaking people avy) 
singing hymns. Furthermore, Wait) 
cleared the road for the great Engli)) ” 
hymn-writers who followed him, “T”) 
Father of the English hymn”’—he — 
often called. ei 


The Luthe» 
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3y IVAN H. HAGEDORN 


Isaac Warts, pastor of an Independ- 
mt church on Berry Street, London, 
as compelled to retire because of ill 
1ealth. Sir Thomas Abney, a former 
uord Mayor of London, knew and ad- 
nired the Rev. Mr. Watts and invited 
im to his home to recover his health. 
Watts proved so delightful a guest that 
e was urged to remain beyond the 
sxpected two weeks. The stay length- 
ened to 36 years! 
The beautiful home of Sir Thomas 
t Theobalds, Hertfordshire, was the 
verfect place for Isaac Watts to do his 
work, There he had perfect freedom. 
Among these loving friends he plied 
dis pen industriously and effectively. 
de was free to write, to visit, to preach 
when well enough, just as he pleased. 
His rooms were comfortable. On his 
desk lay his lute, his telescope, his 
do0oks, and his Bible. In short, Sir 
Thomas and his gracious wife . gave 
their guest every chance to become a 
zreat writer. Under their roof, “the 
orisoner of ill health and feebleness, 
sreathed forth like a nightingale in the 
shade those undying melodies which 
will sing on as long as the world lasts.” 


Warts was not much above five feet 
aigh, even when he reached his full 
2rowth. He has been described as “a 
minute, sallow-faced anatomy, with 
a00ked nose, prominent cheek-bones, 


Dr. Hagedorn is pastor of Bethel Church, Phila- 
delphia, and is author of ‘Stories of Great 
Hymn Writers" and other books. 
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omething About Watts 


Undersized and sickly, Watts lived to be 74 years old, chiefly 


because he spent 36 years visiting some generous friends 


heavy countenance, cadaverous com- 
plexion, and small eyes.” 

Like every other poet, Isaac Watts 
was susceptible to love and beauty. He 
paid court to the accomplished and 
pious Elizabeth Sanger, who was to be- 
come the wife of a Mr. Rowe. Many 
suitors sought her hand. Isaac Watts, 
in accordance with the custom of his 
day, bent low before the beauty, only 
to be rejected. She gently told her 
suitor that she loved the jewel but could 
not admire the casket. At least she 
recognized that in the small, misshapen 
body of Isaac Watts there dwelt a most 
brilliant mind. The dejected poet gave 
vent to his feelings by writing: 


How vain are all things here below. 
How false and yet how fair. 

Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare. 


Ill health beset Watts throughout his 
life. However, he lived to be 74 years 
old. His studies were frequently inter- 
rupted by sickness, and were never 
completed as he desired. Yet out of his 
sufferings came his songs. 

Even as the little man battled for his 
physical health, so also he had to battle 
on behalf of his convictions. His father, 
a devout deacon and schoolmaster, was 
imprisoned because he was a Dissenter, 
and active in the exercise of his faith. 
At 15 years of age, Isaac Watts had an 
experience of conversion. He wrote, 
‘T fell under considerable conviction 
of sin, in 1688, and was taught to trust 
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in God, and in His Son, Jesus Christ, 
in 1689.” 

Wealthy friends offered to pay the 
brilliant young scholar’s expenses at 
Oxford or Cambridge, to enable him 
to study for the Anglican ministry. He 
firmly refused. He was true to his fath- 
er’s spirit of Dissent, and would not 
enter the Established Church, even 
though it meant the foregoing of a uni- 
versity training. Instead, after studying 
at an academy at Stoke Newington, he 
returned to his father’s home in South- 
ampton and prepared for the ministry. 
At the same time, he tutored the chil- 
dren of Sir John Hartopp. And on his 
twenty-fourth birthday, he preached his 
first sermon. 


THE TIMES WERE such as would indeed 
try men’s souls. It was an age of con- 
formity. Yet Isaac Watts, vigorously 
independent, remained staunchly loyal 
to his own opinions. In a time of lax 
ideas, he stands out a brave figure. He 
would say, “A moderate man must ex- 
pect a box on both ears.” When others 
wavered, he strode forward with daring. 
He willingly took up the fight for 
broader freedom in the matter of wor- 
ship, and championed a new liberalism 
in thought and action. 

This was particularly true in the field 
in which he was to make his greatest 
contribution. 

Isaac Watts’ intellectual activities 
were wide. He wrote a number of 
treatises on theology, “The Freedom of 
the Will,” “The Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,” “The Logos of St. John,” and “The 
Harmony of All Religions.” His text- 
books in geometry, astronomy, and 
logic were used in English and Amer- 
ican universities. One of his textbooks 
continued in use at Oxford more than 
a century. 


Samuel Johnson said of him, “Few 
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men have left behind such purity 
character, or such monuments of la 
borious piety.” At Stoke Newingto 
Manor House, to which Lady Abne 
and he retired, upon the death of Si 
Thomas, he was continually sought fo 
advice and counsel, and for the pleasur 
of his acquaintance by all classes. 

All of this stands out the more clearl: 
against the strict and heavy backgroun 
of Puritan piety. Against the chill for 
malism of his day, his warm and gentl 


-heart breaks like sunshine from ai 


austere and forbidding sky. In one o 
the harshest periods of English history 
he was able to sing one of the mos 
beautiful lullabies. 


“Hush, my child, lie still and slumber." 


In the midst of strenuous disciplin: 
there were light moments. Once durin; 
family prayers, he was heard to laugk 
Later he explained that he saw a mous’ 
run up a bell-rope which hung by th 
fireplace. He was induced to think w 
a rhyme— 


"A mouse for want of better stairs 
Ran up a rope to say his prayers." 


Wuen apout 18, his academy day, 
were over and he was back with thy 
folks. He returned from divine wom 
ship one holy sabbath, and undertoa 
to complain about the dull, lifeles 
droning of the Psalms. “Very well) 
said the father, “then give us some: 
thing better.” 

The challenge was readily accepte | 
and for 200 consecutive Sundays, Ii 
contributed one hymn a week. The fir 
of these begins. 


Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amidst his father's throne, 

Prepare new honors for His name 
And songs before unknown. 


The last two lines of this quatrain we! 
The Luthes) 


if 


| : 

a prophetic outline of what was to 
his own life-work. 

It is a great thing to write a nation’s 
hymns. When Isaac Watts was con- 
fronted with the question, “Does Dr. 
Watts indeed presume to correct and 
instruct the Holy Ghost in the writing 
of Psalms?” he met this poser by re- 
plying, “The Scriptures were the Word 
of God to the soul, and the hymn was 
the work of the soul in response to 
God.” 

Then he threw the question back 
upon the questioner, “Why should we, 
under grace, be confined to the singing 
of nothing else but the joys, hopes and 
fears of Asaph and David, when even 
David would find it difficult to be re- 
stricted only to the singing of the songs 
of Moses?” Isaac Watts clearly saw 
that the worship songs of the Christian 
Church must center in Christ if it was 
to possess life and power. And so he 
undertook to make David sing like a 
Christian. 

Wuen Isaac Watts came upon the 

scene at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
sury, singing in the churches was de- 
scribed as “a whining, tooting, yelling, 
or screeching.” Everywhere people of 
aste were groaning for something bet- 
er. What was needed was strong lead- 
rship. Isaac Watts provided that. 
_ He might easily have lived a devout, 
amiable, and comparatively useful life, 
n the happy surroundings of Sir 
Thomas Abney’s beautiful home, but he 
vould become a trail-blazing pioneer. 
de was laughed at for the hymns he 
vrote. “Watts’ Whims” his productions 
vere called. But still they grew in 
ublic favor. 

In a sense, Isaac Watts’ victory in the 
ntellectual and religious field helped to 
wreak the way for the political, social, 
nd religious progress of the decades 
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after him. He kindled fires for Cowper 
and Wesley, for Burns and Wordsworth. 


As HE SENSED age fastening itself upon 
him he said, “I thank God that I can lie 
down with comfort at night, not being 
solicitous whether I wake in this world 
or another.” He gradually declined in 
strength, but not a cloud darkened his 
sky, not a doubt disturbed the serenity 
of his peace. 

“T am just waiting,” he said, “to see 
what God will do with me. It is good to 
say—what, when, and where God 
pleases. The business of a Christian 
is to do the will of God. If God should 
raise me up again, and use me to save 
a soul, that will be worth living for me. 
If He has no more service for me, I can 
say through grace, I am ready.’ I 
could without alarm, if God pleased, 
lay back my head on my pillow, and 
die this afternoon or tonight. My sins 
are all pardoned through the blood of 
Christ.” It was thus he entered into 
his rest. 

They buried him in old Bunhill 
Fields, London. The tomb bears the 
simple, truthful eulogy, “Isaac Watts, 
the father of the English hymn.” 

That would be in accord with his de- 
sire, for he had said in the course of his 
life, “It was not my design to exalt 
myself to the rank and glory of a poet. 
But I was ambitious to be a servant to 
the churches, and a helper to the joy 
of the meanest Christian.” 

Considerable attention will be given 
to the Watts anniversary in churches 
of England and America on Nov. 25. 
Hymn festivals, and the singing of 
Watts hymns in the church services on 
that day have been urged by the Hymn 
Society of America. This man’s work is 
recognized by all the Protestant 
churches because he added much to the 
common treasury of Christian devotion. 
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The Church on the Air 


From coast to coast the church is learning to talk by radia 


Ir 1sn’? ONLY by means of the big network programs which everybody hears 
about that the church is putting its message on the radio. In hundreds of com- 
munities—sometimes from tiny stations to tiny audiences—pastors are = 


to speak to the multitude. 


Often they follow a formal pattern of presentation which has already become 
traditional: soft music, a hymn, scripture reading, brief sermon, prayer, bene- 
diction, soft music. Some pastors break away from the pattern with something 
that catches the ears of folks who are hardened against the traditions of chur 


worship. 


In the following pages we describe recent experiments by United Lutheea 
pastors in radio preaching that isn’t immediately tagged (and tuned out) as being 


preaching. 


The Parson Taiks to Reno 


Suesibssda parte & 


Something new in radio programs has been welcomed in the Nevada communit 


RENO, OF ALL PLACES! Most of us know 
Reno only as the place where a lot of 
people go to get unmarried. It may be 
a bit surprising to learn that Reno is 
also the place where a new type of 
church radio program has been wel- 
comed with warm enthusiasm. 

That’s chiefly because Pastor James 
Edward Oslund has invented an un- 
usual way of getting at people. He calls 
his 15-minute radio talk “A Visit with 
the Parson.” He gives his listeners the 
impression that he is walking right into 
their homes in an off-hand way, shaking 
hands, and sitting down to talk about 
things that seem important to him. 

One of his talks began like this: “The 
other day I got into a most interesting 
discussion about conscience. It started 
when someone made the remark, ‘Let 
your conscience be your guide.’ We’ve 
all heard that statement... .” 

And from there on Pastor Oslund got 
into a vivid and straightforward talk 
about what conscience really means. 
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When he had about finished he took 4 
moment for a bit of apology. “The par 
son is really preaching tonight, isn’ 
he?” said the parson. “But he, lik» 
other parsons, has seen some con) 
sciences take an awful licking. We’ v 
seen them crippled, lied’ ee twister 
and generally misused. . 


PEOPLE IN Reno seemed to think the 
if the parson had really been preachin); 
his sermons were the sort they neede 
and that could keep them fully awak. | 
Radio Station KWRN (an Americé" 
Broadcasting Company affiliate) he) 
the same idea about Pastor Oslun¢) 
visits. When the pastor started fF 
series on a very small station, KWR” 
got interested and quickly invited hi) 
to transfer his talents to its much a | 
listening public. 

It isn’t that the United Lutheran oh 
gregation in Reno is so well known the 
its Pastor Oslund is naturally a prom) 
inent man in the community. T) 


The Luthe» 


j 


J. Epwarp OsLuND 
...an unusual way 


Church of the Good Shepherd—first 
ULC congregation in Nevada—was not 
formally organized until two months 
after the Parson’s Radio Visits began 
in October of 1947. Furthermore, Sta- 
tion KWRN had not been carrying any 
church-sponsored broadcasts except 
network hook-ups when Pastor Oslund 
Was invited to appear in its studio. 


Ir’s THE INFORMALITY, the vivid 
phrasing, and the strong spiritual em- 
phasis which have made the Oslund 
seripts effective. Most remarkable of 
the Oslund attempts came during Lent, 
when the Parson took his listeners on 
visits to such men as Pilate, Judas, 
Nicodemus . . . and finally, during Holy 
Week, to Jesus himself. 

He explained these people of the Pas- 
sion story, told about their problems 
and difficulties, and made the whole 
story seem very real. “I like Peter,” he 
told the radio audience. “For I see in 
him my weaknesses and failures. I, too, 
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love my Lord, but am weak and vacil- 
lating. I deny him as surely as Peter 
did. . . . But with Jesus there is for- 
giveness and love and understanding. 
Peter found it, and I, too, shall find it.” 
Probably a good many people in Reno 
homes were awakened to want that 
forgiveness and love too. 


Wuo wou.tpn’r listen to the parson 
who began his radio talk like this on 
the evening of March 23? “Tonight I 
want to tell you a story. I got it from— 
well, actually, I don’t rightly remember. 
It may have come from some musty 
archive or some long-forgotten manu- 
script, or it may be that I dreamed it.... 

“My name is Judas. No, ’m not the 
one who betrayed the Christ. I’ve been 
called the other Judas. Ever since I 
heard of the betrayal I’ve disliked my 
name....” And the “other Judas” goes 
on to describe his first meeting with 
Jesus, and all that happened until a 
certain Friday. “This is my story,” he 
concludes, “these my thoughts, as I sit 
near the cross in the lengthening sha- 
dows . where they crucified my 
Lord.” 

Maybe people in Reno are a bit 
sophisticated. Like a lot of the people 
everywhere, they won’t believe things 
just because the parson says them. Pas- 
tor Oslund frankly acknowledges that 
in his radio talks. “We accept nothing 
without proof,” he reminded his audi- 
ence one evening. “Anyone can say 
anything, and we'll dispute it, and in 
the final analysis draw our own con- 
clusions. 

“I believe the modern tendency to 
evaluate for ourselves, and not accept 
blindly anything that is said, makes for 
firmer convictions. But I do emphatic- 
ally point out the danger in our becom- 
ing cynics and not believing anything,” 
pointed out Pastor Oslund. 
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In Catawissa, Pennsylvania—population 2,053—a pastor decided that radio was the 
means of reaching people whom the church doesn't reach otherwise. Pastor Carl 
Weber secured time on Station WCNR in nearby Bloomsburg for a series of Bible- 
story dramatizations which he offered to write, direct, and produce. He enlisted 
young people of his congregation as the actors. The program reached the un- 
churched, helped the congregation, and gave the youth group an absorbing actvill 


Here is Pastor Weber's own story. 


How Could We Influence Mr. Miller? 4 | 


By CARL W. WEBER 


THE THIN, middle-aged, modestly 
dressed little woman leaned forward 
in her chair. “You must do something 
for my husband, Pastor,” she said. “If 
things continue as they are, our mar- 
riage will go on the rocks.” 

This is the familiar cry that every 
pastor has heard. He tries to help, but 
in too many cases there is little that he 
can do. For there is no way to reach 
those who refuse to come to church, 
read their Bible, or pray. 

Mrs. Miller’s story started me per- 
forming mental gymnastics. Isn’t there 
some way to reach that kind of person? 
And then it came to me. Mr. Miller was 
a radio bug. Why not get him to listen 
to a Bible dramatization? He liked 
drama of any kind. Surely he’d listen 
to the story of the Bible because of the 
dramatic interest. In doing so, he might 
learn the truths of Christianity. 


Ir sEEMS As if there is always some- 
thing to hinder God’s work. In this case 
it was the radio reception. The moun- 
tains of upper Pennsylvania make it 
almost impossible to receive network 
programs. If the local stations could be 
persuaded to produce this type of pro- 
gram, our problem could be solved. 


“We're certainly in sympathy with 


your request,” the program director 
explained. “The trouble is we don’t 
have the facilities to produce this — 
of show.” 

Here was another stone wall. But 
then, God has the power to make ever 
the highest walls come tumbling down 
I was scarcely aware of what I war 
saying, “Well, if you’re willing to give 
me 15 minutes each week, I’ll write: 
direct, and produce a Bible dramatiza. 
tion myself.” 4 

I was really in deep water. Thi 
program director was co-operative, buy 
he wasn’t going to rush into anythin: 
blindly. He wanted several sampll 
scripts. He wanted approval of thy 
local ministers. He wanted a name fe’ 
the program, and a schedule of storie’ 


AFTER SEVERAL WEEKS of preliminariey 
“The Living Word” was ready to 
on the air for a trial period of a mont” 
The congregation was enthused. A dra” 
matic club had been organized, for w 
were going on the air! 

The Christmas story was a “naturalll 
The annunciation, journey to Bethle 
hem, visit of the shepherds, coming ~ 
the wise men, and the flight into Egy” 
were described week by week throup| 
the magic of radio. 


The tl 


Pastor WEBER, YOUNG PEOPLE oF St. JOHN’s CHURCH 
... on the air 


The public showed its approval by 
sending cards and letters to the studio. 
They literally ate these programs up, 
for this was the only “live” dramatic 
program in Bloomsburg. Then the news 
came: we were actually urged by the 
program director to continue these pro- 
grams for an indefinite period. 

But what about Mr. Miller? Had we 
reached him? “I know that it’s only a 
beginning,” Mrs, Miller exclaimed. 
“But John is listening to your programs 
each week. I learned about it just to- 
day and I had to let you know. I was 
talking about the program when John 
interrupted and said that he never knew 
that the Bible was so interesting. I 
asked him where he had heard the pro- 
grams, because I knew that he never 
listened with me. Well—I hate to admit 
it, Pastor—but it is a step forward. 
John told me that a group of men at the 
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bar down the street always listen to 
your program each week.” 


Ir was ONLY a beginning, to be sure, 
but the first step had been taken. The 
Millers now had something in common. 
They spent many hours discussing “The 
Living Word” and found they were 
brought closer together. 

The story doesn’t end there. John 
was listening to the “Cleansing of the 
Temple” when he seemed to come into 
a fuller realization of the manliness of 
Jesus. This is the way the script went: 


Mercuant: What can I do? What can I do? 

Peter: What’s the matter? What’s hap- 
pening here? 

Mercuant: Nothing like this has ever hap- 
pened before. My sheep, my oxen, are all 
running loose. 

Peter: Why, it’s Jesus. He’s driving the 
money changers, sheep, and oxen out of 
the temple! 
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PuarisEE: Look out! He’s going to pour 
out the changers’ money. (Noise) Stop 
him, stop him. 

Perer: I’m afraid it’s too late for that. Now 
that he has driven out your thieves, he 
has left the temple. 

PuARISEE: Will you be quiet? Merchant— 
come here at once! What is the meaning 
of this riot? 

Mercuant: I don’t know, sir. This Jesus 
came into the temple and said, “Take 
these things hence; make not my father’s 
house a house of merchandise.” 

PHARISEE: Yes, go on, then what happened? 

Mercuant: We asked him by what author- 
ity he made this command. 

PuarIsEE: Did he give a sign, or perform a 
miracle? 

Mercuant: No, he gave no sign at all. He 
said, “Destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up.” 

PuHARISEE: What an odd thing to say. It 
took 46 years to build this structure. How 
could he raise it up in three days? 

Mercuant: I don’t know. But the strangest 
thing about it was that he pointed to his 
body when he said it. 

PuHaRISEE: Perhaps he wanted us to believe 
that he could actually raise himself from 
the dead. But that is fantastic! 

Peter: Fantastic? Yes. And yet with him 
I believe all things are possible. 


‘with his wife—for the first time since 


PuarisEE: Oh—this is foolish talk. 
man’s nothing but a trouble-maker. The 
very idea of his breaking in here and 
driving out the animals proves that. 

Mercnant: I’ll admit that I don’t under- 
stand this—but one thing I do know, 
man strong enough to break up 
thieving practice is possessed of pow: 
from God. We had no right to be selli 
our stock in the temple—I know th 
now. I’m going to find Jesus and ask hi 
for forgiveness. 


THE NEXT SUNDAY John was in chur 


they were married. And it seemed te: 
me that John read the words of the con 
fessional service with a little more feel- 
ing than some regular church-goers. _ 

The story of John may be duplicatec 
in the lives of others who have come t 
know Jesus by means of the radio. An 
yet, even if John were the only one: 
reached, wouldn’t it justify our efforts” 

The radio is still very young. Th 
pastor living near a local station has * 
opportunity to use these facilities f 
Christ. Through radio you can rea 
the hearts of sinners that you coull, 
never touch from the pulpit. 


A five-minute radio story with spiritual emphasis, broadcast every day over a variett) 
of stations, should prove valuable, thought the Pennsylvania State Council of Chris 
tian Education. Called "This Our Life," the programs are broadcast five days 
week over |8 Pennsylvania stations. Scripts are secured from a variety of writen 
One of them is the Rev. Paul O. Hamsher of Temple Church, Altoona, a staff con 


respondent of "The Lutheran." This is one of Pastor Hamsher's recent scripts. 


Above the Storm .| 


Howarp Lane had been dealt the 
final blow. At least he felt that way. 
He had not noticed the slow but cer- 
tain decline in his wife’s health during 
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the last few months—not until that aa 
two weeks ago when the pain got Bij 
yond her endurance and she asked id 
to call the doctor. 


The sh : 


| ) 


There were 10 long days in the hos- 
dital. Then she died. The funeral and 
the accompanying activity carried him 
along as on the crest of a wave. Now it 
as all over. Everyone had gone home. 
He was alone. 

Down in the kitchen the two boys 
olayed as though nothing had hap- 
oened. Tim was just five, and didn’t 
eem to understand. Buster, almost 
nine, understood more and tried to 
zover up. But their father was scarcely 
conscious of the boys’ presence. He 
andered from room to room in a dark 
fog of grief and loneliness. 

‘IT must get away from here,” he 
muttered, “away from the things she 
loved.” As the thought persisted, a plan 
grew in his mind. “T’ll take the boys to 
mother and dad. They can look after 
‘them there on the farm, and Ill get 
/away—lI’ll make a fresh start.” 


_ How ue manacep to get the clothes 
packed and the house locked up Howard 
never could tell. Nor could he remem- 
ber much of the 800 miles of climbing, 
dipping, winding highway that led them 
across three states and down into the 
heart of the Kentucky mountains. 
Howard had not been home for 12 
years. But he knew there would be lit- 
tle change. He pictured the old folks 
in the kitchen—mother at the stove, 
dad in his rocker. And it was just that 
way when at last he stood at the door 
with a little-boy’s hand in each of his. 
His mother tried to take all three into 
her arms at once. 
“Tm so glad you’ve come home,” she 
said. 
The old gentleman rose from his chair 
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with a big, rough hand extended. 
“Howdy, Son,” was all he said, but a 
tell-tale tear rolled down his wrinkled 
cheek. 


Next morninc Howard set out by 
himself. He wanted to visit some boy- 
hood haunts before starting on his 
search for a new life. He found the path 
that he had followed so often. It took 
him to the highest peak of the moun- 
tains. When he reached the summit he 
lay down and gazed out across the end- 
less ridges into the blue horizon. Soon 
he dropped off to sleep. 

It was mid-afternoon when Howard 
awoke. What he saw down in the valley 
made him gasp. He was looking at the 
top of a storm. Great billowy clouds 
rolled down below him. Lightning 
flashed, and the thunder echoed among 
the hills. Through a cleft in the cloud 
he could see the heavy rain. But all 
about him the sun was shining. The 
mountain top was above the storm. 

Howard Lane had learned some of the 
Bible when he was a boy. He hadn’t 
thought much about it in recent years. 
But now a verse came to his lips: “T 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. My help 
cometh from the Lord...” He said it in 
hushed tones. 

“You can’t look up to the hills,” he 
thought, “unless you’re down in the 
valley. And down there is the storm. 
Perhaps that is the way God wants it 
... to make us look up.” 

Howard walked down the narrow 
mountain path. He wasn’t sure what 
the future might hold for him. But he 
knew now that he would not run away. 


Thou hast formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till 


they find rest in Thee. 
November 17, 1948 


Sr. AucusTINE in The Confessions 
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What is “Religious Radio”? 


By ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 


Church people are seriously trying to gain skill in using radio. Pastor Fisher of Lenoir, 
North Carolina, describes the 1948 sessions of the University of Chicago Workshop 
for churchmen eager to learn the art of broadcasting : 


“WHY ARE YOU going to Siam as a 
missionary?” I asked. “There is so 
much to be done here in America.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. “But 
there are so few willing to go over 
there.” 

“But why spend your time learning 
religious radio?” 

“We expect to establish a broadcast- 
ing station in Siam,” she continued. 
“Tt is the future medium for overseas 
Christianity. If churches would get the 
conception of the power of the radio as 
did Hitler we might win the world for 
Christ in one generation.” 

This is one of the stories behind the 
participants of the Religious Radio 
Workshop held at the University of 
Chicago this summer through the co- 
operative efforts of the Federated The- 
ological Faculty and the Joint Religious 
Radio Committee. This committee rep- 
resents the Congregational-Christian 
Churches, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the Methodist Church, Presby- 
terian U.S.A. Church, and the United 
Church of Canada. 


ParTICIPANTS in the workshop were 
members of these denominations: Con- 
gregational-Christian, Disciples of 
Christ, Methodist Church, Northern 
Baptist Convention, Presbyterian 
U.S.A., Southern Baptist Convention, 
Evangelical and United Brethren, 
United Lutheran Church, United 
Church of Canada. 

Nationals from the following coun- 
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4 
tries were also present: Canada, Chin 
Korea, Bolivia, and missionaries fro 
China, the Philippine Republic, Par: 


aguay, India, and Siam. ‘ 


THE CHURCH IS IN radio to stay. It in 
there with few misgivings of its short. 
comings and expects to remain withou 
further apologies. Church leaders rec’ 
ognize the increasing significance of ray 
dio in presenting the message of Chrisp 
to the world. 

Eighty-three million Americans | 
their radio dials daily. The chure | 
knows this. Leaders in religious radi, 
are also aware they are often competin 
with highly trained staffs and well-pai 
artists. The problem narrows to tk 
question the clergyman asks, “What | 
it about my program that will keep — 
tuned in?” The Religious Radio Work: 
shop attempts to answer this apparent 
simple question along with many other 


A WORKSHOP Is A scHoot for studeny 
of religious radio. The day’s wow 
usually consists of a general sessic” 
work groups, a listening hour, and © 
period for creative writing. Each st 
dent does specific work in plannin) 
programming, producing, and scr 
writing. Experts in the field assist héf 
in discovering and developing his cree! 
tive talent. 

The student also studies religitl 
news reporting, worship, radio sermo! 
policy, public relations, and publicii! 
He conducts interviews, prepares doc 
mentaries, writes dramatic shows. 


The Luthew' 


He attends a listening hour where the 
dest in religious radio is analyzed and 
evaluated. Students visit rehearsals 
nd live broadcasts. In co-operation 
ith the faculty they produce local and 
aetwork programs. The workshop this 
ear for the first time included work 
roups in television. 

Special emphasis is placed upon com- 
munity planning. It is in the local com- 
munity where the greatest impact of 
religious radio can be made, and it is in 
his field that religious broadcasting is 
eakest today. 

Local needs, interests, and relation- 
ips are therefore stressed so the re- 


leadership, 2) to raise religious broad- 
casting quality, 3) to discover local 
lent, 4) to unify established chan- 
els, 5) to pull down long-existing bar- 
riers (such as exist between station 
operators and religious broadcasters), 
'6) to raise the listening level of the 
average American, 7) and to present 
the reality of God with power. 


Tue Worksuop deals with five major 
areas of religious broadcasting: 1) con- 
structing goals and policies of religious 
broadcasting, 2) writing and producing 
religious programs and program series, 
3) utilizing radio programs in the edu- 
ational work of the church, 4) building 
relations with the listening public, 5) 
training religious broadcasters in the 
local community and in the seminary. 

The school is under the direction of 
Dr. Ross Snyder of the Federated The- 
ological Faculties and the Rev. Everett 
C. Parker of the Joint Religious Radio 
Committee. The staff is supplied with 
such outstanding instructors as Arnold 
Marquis of the NBC-University of Cali- 
fornia Radio Institute and writer-pro- 
ducer of “The Pacific Story”; Erik Bar- 
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nouw of Columbia University and pres- 
ident of the Radio Writers Guild of 
America; Elinor Inman in charge of re- 
ligious broadcast for CBS; Ed Greif, of 
Banner and Greif Publicity Agency; 
Ola Hiller, director of radio education 
in the Pontiac, Mich., public schools; 
David Edwards, professor of speech, 
University of Chicago; Hal McCarty, 
director of radio for the University of 
Wisconsin; and Clifford J. Durr, re- 
cently retired as a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 


Out oF THE WorKsHoP has come an 
outstanding documentary on housing in 
Chicago; a dramatic show “Who Is My 
Neighbor,” based on the story of the 
Good Samaritan; a children’s story 
series; something new in devotional 
programing; a religious variety show; 
and many other possible productions. 

What is religious radio? After my 
days at Chicago I would say: It is the 
story of a gifted Canadian giving up a 
career in electrical engineering to be- 
come a rural radio preacher in the 
Canadian Northwest. It is the story of 
a publicity director of a great Southern 
seminary pleading with the FCC for 
license to operate an FM station. 

It is the story of a young clergyman 
turning down a promotion to bring the 
message of Christ by radio to the 
miners and their families in a West 
Virginia community called “the shack.” 
It is the story of a Korean national 
thrown behind Jap prison bars seven 
times for free speech over the radio. 
It is the story of a Texas preacher who 
believes radio flows farther than the 
oil from the rich wells his church owns 
and controls. 

It is all these, and much more. It is 
the church speaking to the largest pos- 
sible number of people by the newest 
means available. 
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‘WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR VISITORS 


Aunt TRINA was coming! She was 
not a really truly aunt, but a dear 
friend of mother and she had become 
a dear friend of all the Kane children. 
Aunt Trina taught school in a neigh- 
boring town and came to visit during 
holidays. 

Everyone was getting ready for Aunt 
Trina. Mother was doing some extra 


cooking and baking so she would have 


more free time when Aunt Trina was 
there. Ted and Gordon had gotten their 
collections of stamps and rocks in good 
order because Aunt Trina would want 
to see them, All the children had helped 
mother get the cleaning done early so 
that Aunt Trina’s visit could be enjoyed 
by all. 


Lois AND SyLviIA were to fix up the 
guest room for her. They chose moth- 
er’s prettiest bureau scarfs, and placed 
a nosegay of flowers on the desk. They 
made a big sign to hang on the head of 
the bed. It was neatly printed and dec- 
orated with flowers. The sign read: 
Wentcomr, Aunt TRINA. 

The four children went down to the 
station with father to meet her. Soon 
they were driving home. Such chat- 
tering! Everyone had something to tell 
Aunt Trina about all the interesting 
things that had happened since she was 
last there. Aunt Trina had much to tell 
them, too—funny stories about the boys 
and girls she taught, interesting places 
she had been, tips about books she knew 
they would like to read. Aunt Trina 
always seemed to know just the sort of 
books that were awfully interesting and 
that you remember a long time. 

At the dinner table that evening, 
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when it was Sylvia’s turn to say her 
grace, she began, “Come, Lord Jesus, 
be our guest —” Then she paused for a 
long time. The family politely kep 

their heads bowed until Sylvia went o 

again. 

Afterwards she explained. “I was just 
thinking how glad we are when Aunt 
Trina comes to visit us, and what fun 
it is to get ready for her. That’s the way 
it was with the people in the Bibl 
stories when Jesus came to visit chen 
wasn’t it?” 


We Reap the Bible: The Story of 
Zaccheus, Luke 19:1-10. 

WE Sine a Hymn: In Christ there is 
no East or West (Christian Youll 
Hymnal, 267). 


In Christ there is no East or West, f 
In Him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


be yiae a Saar" 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 

His service is the golden cord 

Close binding all mankind. 


Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be; 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 


; 
iy 
In Christ now meet both East and West) 
In Him meet South and North; 
All Christly souls are one in Him ¥: 
Throughout the whole wide earth. Amen 


WE Pray Together: We thank Th 
Lord, for the friends who come to si 
us. Amen, bi 


The Luth 


Eliphaz Opens the Third Round 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 22:1—24:25 


Jos’s THREE “comforters,” with every 
good intention, have failed so far in 
their effort to secure confession and 
repentance of some wickedness they 
were sure he had committed. Their 
first round of addresses emphasized the 
holy and righteous character of God 
and His wisdom and might. Being such 
a God, Job must see that he, not God, 
was in the wrong. 

The second round emphasized the 
moral laws under which God’s prov- 
idence worked. The very constitution 
of the universe and of humanity pointed 
the finger of guilt at Job. Direct charges 
of guilt were not made. But by impli- 
cation Job was made to feel that his 
friends condemned him. In this third 
and last round of addresses, his friends 
sive up all efforts to secure repentance 
by indirection. 

Eliphaz opens the attack on Job’s in- 
tegrity in Job 22. In answer to Job’s 
announcement that God seems to be in- 
discriminate in blessing the wicked as 
well as the righteous, Eliphaz insists 
that the seat of Job’s troubles is in him- 
self, not in God (22:1-5). It really is 
aothing to God’s profit whether Job is 
righteous or not. Certainly God would 
10t punish him for reverence. Verse 4 
should read, “Will He reprove thee for 
thy godly fear?” So it seems clear to 
Mliphaz that there must be some great 
wickedness that requires such great 
afflictions. 


Wuat coutp this wickedness be? 
Eliphaz speculates on the kind of sins 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


the once wealthy Job might have com- 
mitted (22:6-11). Perhaps he took a 
pledge from his brother and failed to 
return it. Here is a reference to the 
laws of Moses, Exodus 22:26; Deuter- 
onomy 24:10. Or he has been uncharit- 
able to the poor. Perhaps he had been a 
“mighty man” and thought he owned 
the earth and had dispossessed widows 
and orphans. Surely for some sins like 
these Job is in fear and darkness. 

Job’s picture of the blessed life of the 
wicked was built on his idea of a God 
too far away, too high in heaven, to 
bother himself about man. This leads 
Eliphaz to suspect that Job was pic- 
turing his own wicked life and the 
prosperity he had enjoyed (22:12-20). 
The warning is that the same fate as 
came to the wicked in the great flood 
would come to Job. The righteous see 
this punishment with gladness, mocking 
the wicked. 

In a final appeal Eliphaz calls on Job 
to put away his iniquity (22:21-30). If 
he will “return unto the Almighty” his 
wealth will be restored, he will be able 
to lift up his face in pride before God 
and return to the relationship with God 
in which his prayers will not be in vain. 
Let Job be humble, for God saves the 
humble. Eliphaz has been as restrained 
as he could be, believing Job to be 
guilty. The whole speech is in char- 
acter for this sincere, godly old friend 
of Job. 


THE ANSWER OF Jos is found in Job 
23 and 24. In Chapter 23 Job applies 
the problem of God’s providence to his 
own case, and in 24 to the world in gen- 
eral. This time he does not begin with 
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the direct charge of Eliphaz, nor is 
there any marked resentment. He is 
still too deeply confused as he tries to 
understand God’s injustice to him and 
indiscriminate providence in the world. 

“Oh that I knew where I might find 
Him” is the burden of his introductory 
words (23:2-7). Job still believes that 
he could justify himself before God, if 
he could state his case directly to Him. 
He wants to face God and hear from 
Him, not from his friends, the explana- 
tion of his calamities. Yet God every- 
where seems to elude him (23:8-12). 
Forward, backward, left and right, Job 
seeks God, and He is not there. Yet 
Job is sure that God “knoweth the way 
that I take.” Job implies that God is 
avoiding him because He has been un- 
just with him. 

Jos ciLoses this chapter with the 
hopeless conviction that God’s un- 
changeable purpose is to destroy him. 
“When I consider, I am afraid of Him” 
(23:13-17). Job now turns from his 
own situation to consider again the fact 
that there seems to be no moral law 
governing the world. 

Job sees wickedness at work in the 
world and describes it (24:1-12). Yet 
God appoints no time or place for right- 
ing these wrongs. The wicked remove 
landmarks, rob the farmers, the or- 
phans, and the needy widows. These 
are all acts forbidden by Mosaic law. 
Those treated with injustice are like 
wild asses foraging for food. The wick- 
edness of these outcasts, like the wick- 
edness of those responsible for their 
condition, seems to go unpunished. 

Then Job cites the murderers, adul- 
terers and robbers (24:13-17). They 
work their evil in the twilight or the 
darkness. And to all of these wicked 
men, what happens? According to pop- 
ular creed, as maintained by the three 
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friends, “their portion is cursed in the 
earth.” Job gives first (24:18-21) the 
answer his friends would make. It is 
probably offered in irony. As the fierce 
heat melts and dries up the snow, so 
they are consumed. They become food 
for the worms in the grave and they 
are forever forgotten. 
This passage gives some trouble to 
the student of Job. If it is not irony, 
it is hard to understand as having place 
in Job’s speech. It would better suit 
the thought of the three friends. How- 
ever, as we understand it, this is a de- 
liberate and exaggerated statement by 
Job of the doctrine he cannot accept. 


Now Jos gives his picture of the fate 
of the wicked as he sees it in the world 
(24:22-25). On the contrary, God seems 
to prolong the life of the wicked. The 
wicked arise in power and have their 
day of prosperity, and then die wih’ 
pain in a natural death. Like ears of 
corn, the wicked are allowed to come 
to maturity and then to die according! 
te nature. Then Job concludes with a 
challenge to his friends, “Who can deny 
it? Who can prove that I lie, and show 
that what I urge is idle talk?” (Moffatt) 

Job has out-argued his friends, but’ 
has done nothing for his own consola~ 
tion. He is still in the deepest confu-- 
sion. Having insisted that he is inno-» 
cent and that God does not give him o7 
humanity in general a square deal, he 
is left with the concept of an unrights 
eous God. 

His inconsistency is his only hope 
He still wants to face God, not to 4 
God unrighteous, but to Leave God tell! 
him the explanation of his troubles: 
There is a faith in Job that rises abov”) 
his logic. Deep underneath his seemin )) 
irreverence is the trust that broke tit) 
the surface in the cry, “I know thee | 
my Redeemer liveth.” 


The idl 
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JERRY CUT THE ignition and glanced 
juickly at his watch. “Mind if I dash 
head and leave you folks to lock the 
ar?” 

“Not a bit,’ I assured him. “The 
hurch councilmen are probably run- 
ing around in circles wondering 
thether their guest preacher is going 

) arrive.” 

Mark stepped out, handing his father 
ne Gladstone bag which always goes 
long on these expeditions. “I’ll take 
are of everything, Dad.” His new and 
iature courtesy nearly floors us some- 
mmes. “Don’t give the car another 
rought.” 

il Jerry started down the street, coat- 
vil flying in the November wind, soft 
lack hat pulled low. Mark checked on 
1 the doors while Joan and I got our- 

ives organized for our entrance into a 
‘range church. I tucked back a strand 
‘ hair which had escaped into the 
breeze. 


WHEN THE PasToR from Grace Lu- 
eran Church suggested that he and 
erry exchange pulpits so Jerry could 
ting the people of that congregation 
sme of the highlights of the United 
litheran Church convention, my hus- 
hnd jumped at the invitation. Perhaps 
ie fact that he missed the last conven- 
bn has made him doubly sensitive to 
le great tide of power which seems to 
h sweeping through the church. At 
ay rate, he never misses a chance to 
ik about it. 

I seldom miss a chance to go with him 
ad we thought it would do the chil- 
fen good to take part in a Lutheran 
‘rvice which might vary slightly from 
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Visit to a Sister Congregation 


the one they are accustomed to. Each 
congregation puts its own distinctive 
mark on the Common Service despite 
our efforts toward uniformity. 

People were beginning to pour to- 
ward the church. Apparently we were 
not the only ones who delayed our ar- 
rival till the last minute. We slipped 
into the stream of worshipers and 
mounted the wide stone steps. 


WE BLINKED for a moment in the wide 
vestibule. A pleasant usher smiled at 
us in the semi-gloom and handed us a 
bulletin. We drifted on toward the red 
leather doors of the nave. A pretty 
little woman in a blue velvet hat mur- 
mured a cheerful, “Good morning.” 

Inside the church itself another usher 
hurried up to us. When he saw the 
bulletins in our hands he smiled, indi- 
cating the ones he carried. “I see you’re 
taken care of.” 

“Yes, thank you,” I smiled in return. 
“We are visitors. Is there any special 
place you’d like us to sit?” 

“No, indeed. Just make yourselves 
right at home.” His tone was so friendly 
and he so obviously meant just what 
he said that I felt sure he didn’t realize 
that he had left us adrift in strange 
waters. I glanced about to get my bear- 
ings. Mark and Joan were waiting to 
follow my lead. 

At that moment three little girls, aged 
about five to eight, hurried past. “Come 
on,” said the tallest, twisting her bul- 
letin into a tight spill, “all the way up 
front where we can see the choir.” They 
wove their way in and out through the 
people in the aisle dexterously. One. 
woman, a motherly looking soul, looked 
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after them with a troubled expression, 
then shrugged and sat down. 

We found seats about half-way down 
the nave. We bowed in prayer, then 
settled back to get the “feel” of the 
service. 


“THIS BULLETIN looks just like ours on 
the outside,” whispered Joan, “but they 
have lots more about the service on the 
inside than we have. Look at all these 
page numbers.” 

Mark looked at her with “Hush” 
written all over his features. She sub- 
sided with a toss of her curls. I watched 
the people continuing to sweep down 
the aisles, marveling that such a large 
group could assemble so swiftly and so 
quietly. Although a few hardy souls 
braved the exposure of the front pews, 
most of them squeezed together in the 
back. Apparently they liked a human 
screen between them and the chancel. 
For some reason I was reminded of 
what one young naval officer had told 
me about the improvement in the men’s 
morale under fire when a canvas screen 
was stretched across the deck. The 
thought that the psychological process 
was at all similar was so ridiculous that 
I smiled. 

A woman across the aisle smiled back 
and I nodded as though I had been 
smiling at her all the time. “Who’s 
your friend?” demanded Joan. 

The organist began the first hymn just 
at that moment, saving me the necessity 
of a reply. 


THE CHOIR CAME IN from the rear—at 
least, I suppose you could call it that 
since the sound came from behind us. 
Several members of the congregation 
glanced over their shoulders, and the 
three little girls I had noticed earlier 
turned all the way around so that they 
had as clear a view as possible. They 
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had come to see what was to be see 
and meant to get the most out of it. 
As the singers passed, I wasn’t su 
prised at the children’s interest. Tk 
intricate step, hesitate, step with whic 
they moved was done with all the pre 
cision of the ballet. 
The music was really glorious. In 
I could lose myself and any day-by-da 
smallnesses I had brought with me. 
Jerry’s voice began the invocation, 
knew he was feeling the same hi 
sense of satisfaction. The Comm«¢ 
Service, properly rendered, can lift 
worshipers to a plane which is for m 
unexplored territory. é 
It was during the reading of the G 
pel that I recognized the first e 
neous element. A child’s voice w 
pered loudly and’ peremptorily, “1 
mine, I tell you!” d 
There were quite a few youngsters 
‘church, but most of them were sit 
with parents who seemed to have t : 
situation well in hand. Apparently 
was the youngest of the unattached 
tle girls who had spoken, for as I lo 
she made a grabbing motion, 
ducked out of sight beneath the pew) 


IN A MOMENT she came up loola| 
triumphant. However, she had fou! 
something to intrigue her on the fic 
All during the singing of the hymn ‘] 
fore the sermon she kept bouncing — 
and down from the seat to the floor: | 
back again. I expected at any mom) 
to see one of the older people near 
take a hand, but evidently there way 
one close wanting the responsibility 
As Jerry stepped into the pulpi// 
saw that the budding acrobat was le 
ing her full weight on the bookrael:/1_ 
front of her. I hoped the screws 
of prewar quality. It looked as 
Jerry and the United Lutheran Chi" 
were in for plenty of competition. 


Personal Problem Clinic 


moke and drink? 


Is it possible for a woman to be a Chris- 
an if she is an habitual smoker and drinks 
o be sociable”? 


. Does smoking or social drinking brand 


anyone as not being a Christian? 
Whether the individual be a man or a 
woman makes no difference. Varied 
views in regard to the practices of the 
two sexes are phases of the conven- 
tionalities, customs, and traditions— 
which change from age to age. 

Increased enlightenment, plus a 

_ heightened sense of rights and freedom, 
is raising many questions about think- 
_ ing and doing which once were consid- 
ered settled forever. Such issues need 
_ to be settled in line with Christian prin- 
ciples, but it will probably be a long 
time before they are settled, if ever, for 
- change will not cease unless civilized 
society is destroyed by war or some 
_ other catastrophe. 
Neither smoking nor drinking may be 
classed as immoral. Dislike them as we 
_ may, they are still socio-personal prac- 
tices which concern the individual only, 
so long as they do not injure self or 
others, or interfere with rights and 
privileges of others. Just where the 
. point of injury may begin it is difficult 
to say. The Yale studies show that for 
' about 5 per cent of people drinking is 
very dangerous. 

The New Testament imposes no legal- 
istic restrictions on the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Smoking is not mentioned 
in Scripture. The dangers of drinking, 
however, are pointed out in both Testa- 
ments, just as the dangers of numerous 
other practices are indicated. Practices 
in regard to smoking and social drinking 
vary a great deal from one racial, social, 
nationalistic, or religious group to an- 
other, 

We have to be objective, fair, Chris- 
tian in rendering judgments on ques- 
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tions of this sort. Clearly as we recog- 
nize the dangers of alcohol and deplore 
the human havoc its misuse has 
wrought, it is impossible to say that 
anyone who drinks socially or smokes 
is not a Christian. And I make this 
statement as one who does neither. 


Mixed marriages 


What can be done to counteract the 
tendency of Protestants to marry Cath- 
olics? 


(1) Provide more and better social 
facilities in church and community for 
Protestant young people of both sexes 
to associate and to carry on courtship 
under the best conditions. 

(2) Educate all ages better in Prot- 
estant Christianity, the Protestant- 
Catholic differences, and the dependence 
of freedom and democracy on the Prot- 
estant Christian spirit. 

(3) Encourage all to practice appre- 
ciation and tolerance of Catholicism, but 
to beware of the unseen dangers. 

(4) Enlighten people as to what is 
required of a Protestant marrying a 
Catholic—surrender of the right to rear 
children as Protestants, and frequently 
the continuous nagging and persecution 
of the Protestant partner. For the Prot- 
estant to turn Catholic is often the only 
way to a peaceful home. ~ 

(5) Educate all to see the basic intol- 
erance of Catholicism despite the benign 
front it is given in movies, radio, and 
reading matter. Show how Protestants 
are persecuted in Spain and other Cath- 
olic countries, and what would prob- 
ably happen in North America if Ca- 
tholicism ever gained a controlling in- 
fluence. 

(6) Encourage people to read the 
pamphlets If I Marry a Roman Catholic, 
Marriage and the Home, To Sign or Not 
to Sign, and An Un-American Marriage. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


A Remedy for Spiritual Illiterates 


Resurgence of the Gospel. By T. A. Kantonen. Muhlenberg Press. 232 pages. $3. 

Lutherans should be proud that this fine little book was the September selection 
the Religious Book Club. It is timely, fresh, readable, vital, and should contribute iz 
measurably to swelling the Gospel tide of which it speaks. Laymen as well as past 
will find it instructive and inspiring. Those eager to remedy their spiritual illitera 


will do well to begin here. 
Chapter I ably analyzes “The Contem- 
porary Theological Scene.” The theological 


climate and the whole temper of the times © 


have changed. The uniqueness of the 
Christian claim is again recognized, and 
cringing apologetics are giving way to con- 
fident proclamation. In this revival the 
names of Luther, Kierkegaard, Barth, 
Brunner, Althaus, Heim, Nygren, Aulen 
stand out. Throughout it is Luther’s 
dynamic theology that is getting a hearing 
and some traditionally held views are 
given their much needed correction. 

Chapter II discusses “Justification by 
Faith and the Man of Today.” This central 
message, the very heart of the Gospel, is 
so presented that it is cleared of the ac- 
cusation of making for moral inertia. 

Chapter III discusses “The Living Word 
and the Present Need.” In the interest of 
Lutheran unity which seems to have its 
greatest stumbling block in the attitude 
toward the Scriptures it is hoped that this 
presentation will be given a sympathetic 
hearing. On this point European Luther- 
ans are agreed, and it is high time that 
American Lutherans begin to see eye to 
eye with them, so that their forces can be 
more effectively united in the prosecution 
of what is vital. 

Chapter IV is on the “Universal Spiritual 
Priesthood and Life in Society” and not 
only refutes the claims of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy but also shows what 
this principle means for the solution of all 
the vexing social problems of our day. 

In a concluding chapter, “The Theology 
of the Gospel in Action,” practical sugges- 
tions are made as to how “this theology 
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can be translated into a program of acti 
in order that it may also revitalize t 
Church and make its impact as a livi 
force on contemporary life.” 

This book will be widely read and a 
preciated in non-Lutheran circles. The 
is danger that Lutherans themselves w 
pass it by. It is in the direction indicat 
in this book that we must go if we wou 
be true to our heritage and at last - 
up with the rest of Lutheranism. : 

A bibliography of pertinent literatu 
might have increased the book’s valu 

Philadelphia Martin HEINE 


A Parable is a Parable 


The Jesus of the Parables. By Charles Ww 
Smith. Westminster Press. 314 pages. $3. — 


The parables of Jesus are parables. Tl) 
are neither fables nor allegories. They « 
press a truth in the physical realm to p@ 
up a truth in the spiritual realm. © 
shepherds do not become missionaries, — 
father of the prodigal son does not bec’ 
God, the leaven does not become the Ki 
dom of God. 

The parables are the knife-sharp we 
ons used by Jesus to cut into the he 
particular situations current during © 
ministry. They were formed spontaneo” 
in the heat of debate by a vigorous © 
and were so clearly understood by 
hearers that they led to the crucifix 
They were not carefully prem 
stories told passively. 

The parables were often reintealih 
by the early church in the light ‘ 
passion and resurrection of Christ to - 


The 


hanged conditions. This process has been 
ontinued by the later church and has 
ssulted in a distortion and weakening of 
aeir application. This is the theme of 
he Jesus of the Parables. 

The author tries to assist the busy pastor 
1 finding the original purpose of the par- 
bles so that he can apply it—and not 
ome allegorical interpretation—to contem- 
orary problems. In this the author fol- 
yws a consistent method: 

First, he shows that the parable is a 
arable. Then he seeks the meaning caught 
y the original hearers. This involves con- 
derable higher criticism and study. In- 
‘oductions, appendages, and interwoven 
lements are ferreted out through com- 
arison of parallel versions. 
ae the point of the parable is ex- 

ined in relation to the eternal issues of 
cifixion and resurrection, of judgment 
d redemption. By understanding the 
esus behind the parables, the pastor can 
opreciate their significance for the present 
ay more adequately. JoHN Mancum 

Westville, N. J. 


oving Hearts Find God 


The Cloud of Unknowing. Anonymous. Harper. 
16 pages. $1.50. 

To those whose souls cry out for God, 
2t find him surrounded by clouds and 
ick darkness, and who have to contend 
‘ith the distractions of the “world, the 
esh and the devil,” this little volume, a 
nortened version of a fourteenth-century 
evotional classic arranged for modern use, 
ill be found helpful, suggestive and 
chly rewarding. 

'The unknown author, who writes for the 
‘struction and guidance of a young friend, 
‘sists that the highest work of which man 
' capable is the contemplation of God, 
ot his works, but his Person. “By the 
owing power of the mind, God is ever 
comprehensible, even though He created 
; but to the loving power of the heart, 
2 is ever more comprehensible to the 
‘pacity of each soul to receive him.” .. . 
3y the affection God may be secured and 
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kept, but by the thought never.” The 
Cloud of Unknowing is to be pierced only 
“with a sharp dart of longing love.” 

The Cloud of Unknowing may be used 
with great benefit by any thoughtful lay- 
man, while pastors who yearn after a closer 
walk with God will find help and satisfac- 
tion in using some of the methods sug- 
gested for the development of the practice 
of “man’s noblest work,” the contempla- 
tion of God. E. C. DoLBEER 

Springfield, Ohio 


Spiritual Exercise 


Making a Go of Life. By Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 346 pages. $1. 

Here is a devotional book that is not 
content to stop at devotions. Each daily 
devotion has a short directive for daily 
action. Here the reader is directed into 
daily spiritual exercise, to positive action 
intended to change his outlook. 

Here is a book which, like the exercising 
machine, is capable of producing spiritual 
muscle if used faithfully. The book covers 
48 weeks, with devotions for each day. 

Making a Go of Life is stimulating read- 
ing. Its title indicates its content. The au- 
thor is definitely and pointedly by chal- 
lenging thought, by directive prayer, and 
by a plan of action giving the reader tools 
for making life work. Watter CowEN 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Women at Prayer. Arranged by Hazel T. 
Wilson. Pilgrim Press. 96 pages. $1.25. 

Mrs. Wilson has collected from far. 
ranging sources the materials for 31 days 
of morning prayer. She would like 10 mil- 
lion women to mobilize to. pray for peace. 
“Ten million American women in a great 
praying crusade for lasting peace can save 
the world in our day and can make the 
kingdom of God on earth a living reality,” 
she writes. 

For each day there are two prayers, by 
a great variety of talented writers, plus a 
brief “daily affirmation’—a scriptural quo- 
tation well worth carrying in one’s thoughts 
through the day. 
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ACROSS -THE*DESK 


An incident was recently described to 
us, one of those occurrences in which 
were involved persons known to us for 
many years and greatly admired by us 
for their complete consecration to the 
activities of the church. This they ex- 
hibited in their lives, and for their “good 
works” they have recently received 


sincere praise and congratulation. But , 


necessary provisions for their future 
maintenance have been neglected by 
those to whom they must look for a 
regular income. 

The situation belongs to the current 
year, but it reminded us of a story that 
we read a couple of decades ago. Some 
of our readers will remember that fol- 
lowing the first world war and the pub- 
lication of the Balfour agreement a 
large sum of money was sought for re- 
lief of Jews. Then, as recently, elabor- 
ate banquets were held, among them 
one at Atlantic City. In attendance per- 
sons reputed to be wealthy were guests. 
In the midst of the elaborate meal a 
telegram was handed the man sitting 
at the head of the table. He read it 
and passed it to a guest near by. The 
latter perused the message, caught a 
nod from the toastmaster, and then 
arose and said, according to our recol- 
lection of the story: 

“My brethren, I rise to address you 
under the strain of deep emotion. The 
telegram I have just had handed me 
describes the conditions of our fellow 
believers in Southern Europe. They 
have suffered the pangs of hunger and 
cold. They have been humiliated by 
the contempt of the communities in 
which they have lived, and justice has 
been denied them by municipal author- 
ities. My heart bleeds for them. 
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“We must do something, my bret 
ren, and do it at once. I move you, M 
Toastmaster—from the deepest level | 
my capacity for sympathy I move you- 
three cheers for the poor.” | 

Probably the reporter of the meetir 
and of the receipt of the telegram 
enough of a journalist to see the irot 
of a reception all too frequently gi 
to some involvement of a friend, or 
least a neighbor, in a great disaster. 

All of the world’s destitute and fo 
saken folk do not dwell across the s 
When Jesus said to the inner circle 
his disciples, “The poor ye have 
you always,” he so impressed those w 
were with him that three of the Gos 
record the words. 


Undertalented then underprivileged — 
Several years ago we were ready 
describe the part of Philadelphia whi 
surrounds the Lutheran ° Settlem 
House as a portion of the city populat) 
by foreigners. But lacking person 
contacts with the people among whw) 
the institution was located, we got 
clergyman then pastor on the phone 
pecting him to verify our impressi 
Instead he corrected us. Said he, © 
folk whom the Settlement serves | | 
almost all of American parentage. 
they lack is the energy, the skill, 
the perseverance to keep pace with 
life. They are often the victi : 
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vicious ways of living, but not alv 

They have suffered defeats in_ 
highly competitive struggle for ° 
istence and have lapsed into a sor”! 
despair. The ministries at the Se 
ment restore them to that degre 
self-valuation that enables those ¢# 
cerned to appreciate opportunities. / 


1 persons—in fact, not many of them 
-are greatly changed outwardly. They 
amain “poor,” perhaps excepting their 
uildren. But we have the poor with 
s always. A ministry to them is both 
1e privilege and the obligation of 
hristians, individually and collectively. 


_ bit of guessing 

We do not undertake to tell the num- 
sr of times we have heard and read 
iat Nov. 10, 1483, was Luther’s birth- 
ay, that he was baptized the following 
yy, and given the name of the patron 
int of that day—Martin. 

We decided this year that we are old 
nough to learn why that particular 
2rson was assigned to Nov. 10, and in 
Jdition why Luther’s father, Hans 
John), chose that particular character 
om a roll of saints long enough to af- 
rd considerable choice. As a matter 
‘ fact, the child could not have inter- 
‘red had he had as his sponsor a non- 
selesiastical personage. We have 
‘ached conclusions quite satisfactory 
) ourselves, but we cannot claim first- 
‘ass proof of their correctness. 

We admit surprise that none of the 
boks at hand for our information sup- 
ied us with such data as would iden- 
fy the Martin in question. The Roman 
latholic Cyclopedia, usually verbose in 
eseribing canonized persons of that 
ommiunion, gives no prominence to the 
tint involved in our inquiry, although 
e are fairly certain that no other name 
the Roman Catholic list of holy ones 
ad a namesake in the class with Mar- 
a Luther. 

It was in Schaff’s History, Vol. 5, Part 
/and in Larned’s History, Vol. 7, that 
e found paragraphs dealing with St. 
cartin of Tour. In Larned’s History, 
ol. 8, an excellent historical sketch 
‘the Papacy was found. A part of this 
ticle relates interesting facts concern- 
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ing the Council of Constance and of 
Pope Martin V. A secondary coincidence 
in dates has led us to the theory that 
Hans Luther may have known of the 
great importance of the Council of 
Constance to Christianity and to the 
striking relationships of the dates 1415- 
1418 for Constance and, a century later, 
for Luther’s theses. 

Our hypothesis is that the decisions 
of the Council of Constance were known 
to the more intelligent strata of the laity 
at the time of Luther’s birth, and were 
subjects of discussion by what our mod- 
ern historians call “the peasantry.” 

The assembly at Constance was spec- 
tacular in the number present and in 
their widely differing characters and 
status. It was by this council that the 
burnings of John Hus and his friends, 
Jerome of Prague, were decreed. 

Also (and in this Martin V had an 
important part), the exile of the papacy 
at Avignon in France from Italy was 
concluded, the bitter and disgraceful 
rivalries of three claimants to be pope 
was ended, and a fatal disaster was 
averted. Martin’s election is said by 
competent authorities to have restored 
unity to the Western, that is, to the 
Roman Catholic, church. But in doing 
so, it demonstrated the authority of the 
Council over the pope, making a prece- 
dent for Luther and the Evangelicals a 
century later when Luther declared in 
his defensive argument that councils 
can and have erred, and that the state 
has an entity which the church does 
not command. 

Daily newspapers were not yet in cir- 
culation, but people could and did talk. 
We respectfully suggest that familiarity 
with the influence of Pope Martin V 
helped Hans Luther to use a custom 
of his day at the christening of his son. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Misleading paragraph 


Sir: 

In the report on the Philadelphia con- 
vention in THe Lurueran of Oct. 20 there 
is a short, and rather misleading paragraph 
concerning the relation of Marion College 
and the Board of Education. It is neces- 
sary for some clarification in all fairness 
to both. 

The matter which brought some differ- 
ence of opinion was the Study of the Junior 
College in American Education and its 
possibilities for the Church. The Virginia 
delegation felt that the whole field had 
not been sufficiently studied to come to 
such final conclusions as were included in 
the report. The Board of Education ex- 
pressed the feeling that the matter was 
still an open question. Thus a substitute 
motion to keep the matter open was intro- 
duced by the Virginia delegation. 

The Board of Education had made a 
study of Marion College previously, which 
report had been sent to the Board of the 
College with recommendations. It is mis- 
leading to state that the report “advised 
this junior college to raise its standards 
or close.” Rather, there was appreciation 
of standards attained at Marion College. 

The actual advice of the Board of Edu- 
cation was based on the meager financial 
resources of the college, and the obvious 
inability of a small synod adequately to 
support two colleges. Inasmuch as our 
polity is synodical, such a strict interpre- 
tation of possibilities by the Board of Edu- 
cation was perfectly understandable, espe- 
cially so in view of the negative character 
of the junior college study. 

The college appreciated the full study 
made by the Board of Education. It is on 
the accomplishments and the possibilities 
of junior college education that we have 
our differences. It was this conflict of 
opinion which was evident at the meeting 
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of the United Lutheran Church in Phil 
delphia. We are most thankful that oppo 
tunity will be given for an open discussi 
of the whole field which we feel is so ir 
portant for the Lutheran Church. 
Henry E. Horn, 
President of Marion Colle 


(Tue LurHeran of Oct. 20 said “an unde 
current of resentment about a recent r 
port of the board regarding Marion Colle 
was faintly evident” at the ULC conve’ 
tion. It is now evident that there was ‘ 
such undercurrent.) 


Remember the Word 


Sir: 

The article in THe LurHEeran by Ani 
Engelhardt on “Remember the Word” w 
splendidly written, and emphasized wh 
every mature student of the Bible mu 
have come to know, the great desirabili 
of learning Bible verses by heart. 

May I add a suggestion for the encou 
agement of the older ones? Most peop 
tell us that our memorizing must be do 
when we are young because it is impossil 
to memorize when we get old. ; 

I have many verses and passages — 
Scripture stored up in memory from 
hood. But within the last few years I he 
felt the desirability of committing to me® 
ory whole chapters. ; 

I am now over 81 years old, and yet 
the last five or six years I have been a 
to memorize the third chapter of Jo» 
also the fourteenth, and that wonder 
prayer of the Lord recorded in the seve 
teenth chapter, also the eighth chap 
Romans. 

This has not been easy. In fact, it 
me several months to memorize ea 
these chapters, but by taking two or tl 
verses at a time, reading them over — 
over again as I was sitting alone, and 
peating them as I lay awake in bed, I 
able to accomplish this. Now I think 
I could at any time repeat these four 
ters almost word for word. 

Buffalo L. W. Wa 


The 


CAMPUS 


fuhlenberg Centennial 

As the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
arked its 200th anniversary, Muhlenberg 
ollege—its arm in the field of Christian 
igher education—celebrated its own cen- 
nnial. 

The college observance, with four ma- 
wr focal points, ended Oct. 16 when alumni 
ined faculty and trustees in rededicating 
1e institution to its basic ideals as a 
vurch-affiliated liberal arts college. 

In its first century, recalled Alumnus 
ohn D. M. Brown, head of the college 
nglish Department, in closing the ob- 
rvance, Muhlenberg survived several 
lajor panics, two major wars, and a ruin- 
4s conflagration with her head bloody 
ut unbowed. It has grown, he said, from 
1 obscure local institution with a score 
students, a single inadequate building, 
ad no endowment to a well-accredited 
id widely known college with a national 
sputation, a student body of 1,280 and a 
iculty of 100, an endowment of over a 
illion, and property worth $2,786,000. 
Lessons that were bitterly learned in the 
ind in which Muhlenberg’s founders had 
1eir roots, said Alumnus Percy B. Ruhe, 
litor of the Allentown Morning Call, 
10uld prompt an even higher regard for 
1e three basic ideals which constitute 
[uhlenberg’s greatest strength and most 
ssuring hope: emphases upon the demo- 
cratic way of life, the guidance and in- 
Tuction of youth and upon its aspects as 
Christian institution. 

The college’s historic role as a teacher 
nd guardian of liberty was cited by Su- 
erior Court Judge Claude T. Reno, an- 
ther alumnus, at a civic observance of the 
entennial. The college, the jurist said, 
as been an effective exemplar of a God- 
entered education, “the very palladium 
pon which true democracy rests.” 
Speaking at a service of thanksgiving, 
n the eve of the opening of the conven- 
on of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. 
aul H. Krauss of Fort Wayne, also an 
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alumnus, emphasized the heritages that 
have been characteristics of the college 
through the years. He said that Muhlen- 
berg exists to further Christian culture 
and warned that the years ahead will de- 
mand what the college has to give—aca- 
demic and cultural skills, plus God and 
the Spirit of Christ. 

The centennial began last June when 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, Senator Homer Fer- 
guson of Michigan, and Dr. George W. 
McClelland, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, were the speakers at the 
commencement. Rededication of the ad- 
ministration building, reconstructed after 
the fire that gutted its interior on May 30, 
1947, closed the observance on Oct. 16. 

During the year Muhlenberg observed 
its birthday by conferring honorary doc- 
torate degrees on 21 men and one woman 
who have distinguished themselves in serv- 
ice to the church, to the nation, to their 
respective communities or to the cause of 
Christian education. 

At the commencement convocation doc- 
tor of laws degrees were presented to Dr. 
McClelland, Senator Ferguson, Bishop 
Lilje, President Emil E. Fischer of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the Very 
Reverend John Baillie of the University 
of Edinburgh. Doctor of divinity awards 
went to the Rev. Charles K. Fegley, Wee- 


hawken, N. J., pastor; the Rev. J. Ray 
Houser, Williamsport; and the Rev. Earl 
F. Rahn, secretary of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Ministerium. 

Allentonians recognized at the civic ob- 
servance on Sept. 26 were President Judge 
Ethan Allen Gearhart of the Lehigh County 
Orphans’ Court and Major General Fred- 
erick E. Uhl, doctor of laws; Superior Court 
Judge Claude T. Reno and Mrs. Hannah 
M. Durham, doctor of humane letters; 
Donald D. Voorhees, director of the Bell 
Symphony, doctor of music; Charles F. 
Seidel, superintendent of Allentown 
schools, doctor of pedagogy; and William 
W. Swallow, nationally prominent ceramic 
sculptor, doctor of fine arts. 

Alumni honored on Oct. 16 included Dr. 
Brown, head of the Department of English 
and a member of the faculty for 38 years 
with the doctor of laws degree; Editor 
Ruhe, Dr. Sherman Oberly of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and William E. 
Brandt, newspaperman and sports com- 
mentator, doctor of letters; Dr. James H. 
S. Bossard of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, doctor of humane letters; Dr. Ira 
F. Zartman, former head of the Muhlen- 
berg Physics Department now at Johns 
Hopkins University, doctor of science; and 
the Rev. Harvey C. Snyder, Nazareth 
clergyman, doctor of divinity. 


Hot Off the Gridiron 

Football coaches’ headaches usually oc- 
cur on Saturday afternoons, but for Mid- 
land College Head Coach Jack Nicolds, dif- 
ficulties were not confined to weekends. His 
Warriors had lost the first five games this 
season and over 40 students and team 
members had signed a petition requesting 
his immediate discharge. 

Midland President W. P. Hieronymus 
was in Philadelphia attending the ULCA 
convention when the storm broke. The 
petition threatened that unless Nicolds was 
removed as head coach, the entire team 
would quit after. the Midland-Wesleyan 
contest. Dr. Hieronymus flew back to 
Fremont for hastily summoned conferences 
with athletic officials. 
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As a result, Coach Nicolds resigned ; 
head coach but retained his post as ass¢ 
ciate professor of physical education an 
instructor in theory courses at the colleg 
and director of athletics. He also will cor 
tinue as head basketball coach. 

Replacing Nicolds is Joseph F. Alle 
line coach at Midland, who will be assiste 
by Ralph Noerrlinger. Allen coached ; 
an Idaho high school before entering tk 
army and has been line coach at Midlan 
since August. Noerrlinger is a former hea 
coach of Fremont high school, and we 


: assistant coach at Midland in 1940-42. 


Thiel Board Names Officers { 

Edwin Hodge, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., we 
re-elected president of the Board of Trus 
tees of Thiel College. All other officers 
the group were also returned to th 
posts. 

Judge George H. Rowlee of — 
was re-elected vice president; John 
Winner, Pittsburgh, secretary; M. M. 
Clure of Greenville, treasurer; T. C. White 
man of Greenville, attorney. 

The board adopted a rotoritnet ieee 
the finance committee that a goal of $50, 
be set for the Langenheim Memorial 
brary Fund, the sum to be raised d 
the fall, winter and early spring. 

President Zimmerman announced thi 
during the past two years friends of Thi 
have contributed $62,000 for debt redup 
tion, leaving only the amortized de 
which stood, as of June 30, at $65,000. T™ 
board decided to conduct the library 2 
peal in place of any debt-reduction 
for all year-end contributions. 4 

The Memorial Library, the board i 
cided, will be a part of the revised qua | 
rangle in line with Rissell Gymnasium. . 


Northwestern Board Elects 

The Rev. George B. McCreary, pas 
First United Church, Sheboygan, Wis., vi) 
elected president of the board of Nor! 
western Seminary at the September 
ing. Others named to office included: 
Rey. C. H. Zeidler, secretary; J. K. Je 
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easurer; and Fred C. Mueller, secretary. 
It has been announced that the call ex- 
nded to the Rev. A. C. M. Ahlen, pastor 
‘Hope Church, Minneapolis, Minn., to be- 
me a full-time professor at the seminary, 
is been accepted. Pastor Ahlen will as- 
ime his new duties in September 1949. 

Forty-eight students, the largest number 
the history of the seminary, are enrolled. 


ew Program at Chicago 

A year-round internship program has 
en inaugurated at the Chicago Seminary 
Maywood. Two students are already on 
ave of absence according to the plan for 
is program. 

Ralph Ryberg of Chicago is serving as 
car-interne at Holy Trinity Church, New 
ork City, where former Chicago Seminary 
esident, Dr. Charles Foelsch, is pastor. 
arry Meyer of Mishawaka, Ind., is serv- 
g as assistant to Pastor Bruno K. Neu- 
ann of Memorial Church, Chicago. 

It is expected that half of the present 
iddler class will be available for assist- 
itships during the 1949-50 term. 


isquehanna Adds Seven 

At the October meeting of Susquehanna’s 
oard of Trustees, President G. Morris 
nith announced the addition of seven new 
achers bringing the total number of in- 
ructors in the faculty to 39 for the current 
ademic year. 

A bequest of $15,000 was received from 
estate of the late George B. Wolf, Wil- 
amsport stationer. In addition, a gift of 
000 from Mrs. William G. Spangle, of 
illiamsport, for the proposed new music 
lilding, was acknowledged. During the 
ist year $2,000 was added to the Susque- 
anna University Press foundation, bring- 
g the total endowment of that fund to 
1,000. 

The women’s auxiliary of the university 
aS announced an increase in its member- 
tip of over 1,000 during the past year. 


lidland Trustees Elect ° 
The Rev. Alfred W. Young, pastor of 
irst Church, Omaha, Nebr., was named 
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president of the board of trustees of Mid- 
land College, succeeding Dr. H. A. Gunder- 
son of Fremont at the October meeting. 

Other officers named include: Dr. Gun- 
derson, vice president; the Rev. Lorin J. 
Wolff, president of the Midwest Synod, 
secretary; and Bernard V. Beesom of Fre- 
mont, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee of 
the board are as follows: Pastor Young, 
Dr. Gunderson, the Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt, 
president of the Nebraska Synod; the Rev. 
A. H. Pinkall, Omaha; A. E. Andersen, Fre- 
mont; Herman Suhr, Scribner; John Lam- 
berty, Scribner; Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, 
Midland College president, and Dr. T. D. 
Rinde, dean at Western Seminary, advisory 
members. 


PERSONS 


Hagan Honored 


Dr. Peter P. Hagan, well-known Lutheran lay- 
man of Philadelphia (left), receives citation 
from Harold C. Snyder, president of ‘the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran Inner Mission Society, follow- 
ing the 1948 annual solicitation dinner late in 
September. Dr. Hagan was recently elected 
honorary president of the society after serving 
as a member of the board for 25 years, as its 
president for the past I7. 

Over 140 Lutheran churches in the Philadel- 
phia area will be asked to provide $35,000 dur- 
ing the next fiscal year to support the society's 
three settlement houses—Lutheran Settlement, 
Lutheran Neighborhood House and Haverford 
Center, and a summer camp—Camp Whitner. 
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Lancaster Church Dedicates Memorials , 

Ascension Church, Lancaster, Pa., was crowded the last Sunday night in September for t 
consecration of a number of War Memorials and gifts during the special service. The Rev. Char 
K. Kerschmar (left), pastor, and Dr. Henry H. Bagger of Trinity Church are shown at the altar a 
lectern which, with a pulpit, were presented by Mrs. Fred Kimmich in memory of her husband. — 

Other memforials included altar desk and linen, dossal and valance, offering plates and w 
brackets. Gifts included: altar Common Service Book, framed picture of Christ, flower stand 4 
literature rack. The redecoration and renewal of the church occupied more than a year. W 
done included: enlarging the lobby and two rooms for educational purposes, new wiring and flo 
ing, a new bulletin board and painting. Much of this work was done by members of the church 


OCCASIONS 


Tabitha Lays Cornerstone 

The cornerstone for Tabitha Home’s new 
$400,000 modern fireproof Home for the 
Aged and Infirm was laid late in Septem- 
ber while 600 friends of the home watched. 

Nebraska’s Lutheran governor, Val Pet- 
erson, was the principal speaker, pointing 
out that a “nation progresses to a large 
extent only as it takes care of its aged.” 
He further stated “that if we are to honor 
ourselves, we must care for those who can- 
not take care of themselves.” 

Other speakers on the program included: 
Dr. R. R. Belter, president of the Wartburg 
Synod and president of the board of trus- 
tess of Tabitha Home; Hugh Rangeler, 
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supervisor of music in the Lincoln sé 
ondary school system; Dr. Ernest Walt 
former superintendent of the Home; / 
Rev. Paul Bieger, one of the original © 
corporators; and Dr. O. W. Ebright, exe 
tive director of the home. 


80-Year Drama 

From a blacksmith shop to Stuyves” 
Town in 80 years—that’s the dramatic st 
of Old Christ Church symbolized in — 
laying of Christ Church’s first cornerst: | 
on East 19th Street, New York City, j) 
off First Avenue, on Oct. 31. 

Old Christ Church is building a m 
church in the shadow of the old, in ©) 
ging foundations, a spring has been / 
covered. Members call it symbolic of | 
“eternal waters of our church.” 

The Rev. Henry C. Offerman is pasto™ 


The Luthia 


i 
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Christmas gift 
of a lifetime! 


The friend, parent, or minister who receives it will know 
that this is the most complete Bible of its kind ...a 
magnificent, self-explaining edition which brings a full 
understanding of the Scriptures to the modern reader. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition 


OF THE © 


»/ y 
e@ Every word of the beloved King James Version—intact. Incor- 


porates the discoveries of modern research in history and archae- 
ology, while yet maintaining a truly Protestant and evangelical 


viewpoint. 


@ Not only the Bible itself, but a thorough explanation of what 
the Church believes about the Bible. 


e@ Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully printed and bound. 126-page 
Concordance. Hundreds of word-definitions, maps. Complete his- 
tories of the Old and New Testaments. The equivalent of a com- 
plete theological education for the general reader who reads it 
intelligently. $10.00 
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Weekday Religious Education In 
St. Louis Held After School Hours 


By Witiram Swarsrick 


Caro—In St. Louis, weekday religious 
education classes are being held for school 
children after school hours. Classes are 

conducted in more than 200 
Illinois church school centers through- 

out the city from 3.35 to 4.35 
p.m. with classes in various sections meet- 
ing on different days. Each child attends 
only once a week. 

Mrs. Altha Coleman, secretary of the 
Inter-Faith Committee which sponsors the 
classes; has pointed out that the program 
has had no connection with public schools 
since the “released time” program was 
barred in St. Louis by a circuit court in- 
junction last May. 

Ninety per cent of the similar schools in 
the United States are continuing on a re- 
leased-time basis, Mrs. Coleman said, but 
a complete divorce from the public school 
system was considered advisable in St. 
Louis because of the court attack. 

Wnen tae Souraern Conrerence met 
Nov. 3-4, delegates had as their host the 
youngest congregation in the conference: 
Trinity Church, Kirkwood, Mo., the Rev. 
Tressler Bolton pastor. Trinity Church will 
observe its first anniversary Nov. 21. Its 
church school is steadily growing, hardly 
a Sunday passing without a new pupil. 

The church school evangelism program 
called “Fishers of Men” is proving to be its 
best means for gaining new pupils. En- 
rollment in the school is now up to 80, and 
attendance will soon average over 60. The 
men of the church spend their Saturdays 
painting the parsonage and making minor 
improvements on the recently purchased 
church building. 

Mr. Catvary Cnurcn, the Rev. Robert 
Hooker pastor, has paid its $3,500 mort- 
gage on its new parsonage built less than 
two years ago. 

Some 20 yrars aco, Lutherans started 
building a church in Centralia, The base- 
ment was all that was completed when the 
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_ year he had served them ($103). A 


1929 crash came, and the congregation h 
had to worship in its catacomb chur 
ever since. A roof at least was over the 
heads all these years but also a debt. Wh« 
Pastor Arthur E. Schmidt came to R 
deemer Church five years ago, a debt 
$3,600 remained. That has now been pa 
and $7,000 is in a building fund with 1 
special drive made. The congregatic 
hopes to build next year. | 

On the occasion of Pastor Schmidt's 
anniversary in the parish, the congregatic 
surprised him with a gift of $20 for e 


ance has increased 10 per cent over le 
year and an increased budget oversul 
scribed, 

Triniry anp St. Pavut’s parish, Olne 
has completed the building of its parso 
age, which is now occupied by Pastor a 
Mrs. Herbert C. Peterson. 

CyurcH scwoon enrollment of Re 
Memorial Church, St. Louis, is up 20 p 
cent and the attendance up 25 per 
since the Sunday school enlistment demo 
stration was held early in September. Pai 
tor Carl I. Empson was chairman of tl 
demonstration. 

Wirn THEIR PASTOR, the Rev. Vlad Ben 
as foreman, men of Unity Church, f 
Louis, have been spending their Sa 
painting and trimming the exterior of 
frame church. Luther Leaguers follov 
their example by painting the chur 
school furnishings. 

Tre Brornernoop of Mt. Moriah Chu 
Anna,’ the Rey, William Swarbrick pas! 
initiated a movement for the passage o 
T.B. sanatorium tax law (Glackin 
in Union county, publicized it to organi 
tions throughout the county, and contin 
pushing it until its passage in the Not 
election. T.B. patients in the county 
now receive sanatorium care with all 
penses paid from a T.B. tax fund. 

Dr, Harotp Bernwarp, chaplain of 
thage College, spoke to the Southern | 
trict Brotherhood meeting in First Chu 
Murphysboro, Oct. 11, and impressed u 
the 158 men present that “the most ¢ 
gerous man is the irresponsible man 
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, Wouter Van Garrett Elected 


esident of Western Conference 
By Witson P. Arp 


HAGERSTOWN—Dr. Wouter Van Garrett, 
stor of Evangelical Church, Frederick, 
was elected president of the 
Western conference of the 
aryland Maryland Synod at the fall 
seting held in Trinity Church, Smiths- 
rg, Oct. 25. 
Others elected included: secretary, the 
v. D. R. Stonesifer, Boonsboro; treas- 
er, the Rev. Raymond C. Myers of 
oodsboro. 
Dr. J. Frank Fife, Maryland Synod pres- 
nt, stressed three objectives in address- 
s the delegates—vigorous promotion of 
ttheran World Action, a minimum pay- 
nt of 100 per cent of 30th anniversary 
portionment, and full co-operation of 
ery pastor and congregation in the 
nod’s evangelism program in February. 
Other speakers at the meeting included: 
. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettys- 
rg Seminary, who spoke on “The Sig- 
icance of the World Council of 
urches”; the Rev. W. C. Huddle, of Zion 
urch, Williamsport, “The Pastor’s Fu- 
ral Ministry.” 
Synodical Treasurer Virgil W. Doub re- 
rted that the congregations of synod have 
ntributed $75,000 towards a $94,000 goal. 
‘THE Otp Japan is on the road to a new 
pan. It is a day of unbelievable oppor- 
nity,” said the Rev. Howard Alsdorf, 
ssionary to that country, in the opening 
dress at the 66th annual convention of 
> WMS of the synod in St. Luke’s Church, 
umberland, Oct. 21-22. Lack of trans- 
rtation, said the missionary, as well as 
adequate food, delinquent children, low 
orality are major problems in Japan. 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary of 
e WMS of the ULC, stated that the new 
idget is set for $750,000, and that one- 
ird of this amount will be gathered 
rough thank offerings. Missionary to 
dia, Miss Alice Nickel, spoke of the ob- 
acles in new India confronting the peo- 
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ple and the government since freedom was 
declared Aug. 14, 1947. 

Convention theme, “Thine is the Power,” 
was presented in the daily devotions by 
Mrs. Donald F. Brake. Love gifts totaled 
$2,712.75 for 1948. 

Officers elected -are: President, Mrs. 
W. V. Garrett; vice president, Mrs. Frank 
G. Weibel; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Henry Wilson; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
W. B. Lawson; treasurer, Mrs. Earl P. 
Fertig; historian, Mrs. William Muehlhause. 

Tue 19TH ANNUAL meeting of the Lutheran 
Sunday School Association of the Mary- 
land Synod was conducted in Grace 
Church, Westminster, Oct. 28. 

“Tf we, as Sunday school teachers and 
church workers, have the shepherd spirit, 
nobody’s name will be crossed off the roll 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN E. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


VESTMENTS - 
for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies, Ete. 


Catalogfree on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


books,” declared Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, 
professor at Gettysburg Seminary, in his 
address on “The Shepherd Spirit in the 
Heart of the Teacher.” 

He said a teacher with the shepherd 
spirit will: (1) seek a flock, (2) feed that 
flock, (3) follow up members of the flock 
who stray, and (4) continue steadfast in 
fellowship with the flock. 

Dr. Ralph R. Gresh, St. James’ Church, 
Gettysburg, in his address on “Our Re- 
sponsibility for the Child,” said that “never 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting In the Shenandoah Valley, stop af 


ST. MARK’'S 
LUTHERAN. CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels, 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


1 “sizset ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir) ; P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 
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has there been a time when the Christie 
education of children is as imperative ; 
now.” He stressed the point that the trair 
ing necessary to equip children cannot t 
done in a hit or miss fashion. 

In the workers’ conferences “The Chris 
tian Home” was presented by Dr. Artht 
H. Getz, Parish and Church School Boar 
and “Working with Youth” was led by D 
Ralph D. Heim, Gettysburg Seminary. Mr 
George Glock, Jr., synodical secretary ¢ 
the Children of the Church, headed th 
conference on “Working with Children 


and Paul L. Folkemer, Baltimore, ex 


plained the latest in visual aid equipmen 

Devotional services were directed by tl 
Rev. E. Koontz Helwig, Walkersville, ar 
the Rev. Ross Forcey, Baltimore. 

Officers elected are: President, the Re 
W. E. Fox; vice president, the Rev. Luth 
Rhodes; corresponding secretary, Ida ) 
Miller; treasurer, W. Fred Mowen. T 
next convention will be held in Reform) 


Reformation Service Sponsored in 


Toledo by Lutheran Men's League: 
By F. E. STROF| 


Totepo—A citywide Reformation serv) | 

was held in Toledo this year under t) 

auspices of the Lutheran Me» 

Ohio League of the community. IJ) 

Paul C. Empie, executive 

rector of the National Lutheran Coun)! 
was the speaker. 

THe WesteRN CONFERENCE of the Syn 
of Ohio held its fall meeting in the chuy 
at Leipsic, Ohio, on Nov. 1-2. Theme 
“Why Am I a Lutheran?” 

Tue Rev. James R. Batpwny, for six ye! 
pastor of Messiah Church, Toledo, resig? | 
on Oct. 10. He is taking up his worky 
Darrtown, and will also be student par 
at Miami University. 

Tue Rev, Cuartes T. Muetter, forme) 
of Batesville, Ind., took over the paston/ 
of Olivet Chrrals in the Toledo area) 
Sept. 15. 

AvaspurG Cuurcn is installing a pipe» 
tion Church, Baltimore. 

The Lat 
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ito be in use by January. Approximate 
t will be $25,000. 

‘aE Lutuer League of Ohio held its 1948 
vention in Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
t, 29-31. Approximately 400 delegates 
re on hand. 

“rst Cuurcu of Bellefontaine has a more 
in casual interest in the work of Witten- 
*g College Guild. Recently four organ- 
tions in this congregation took out group 
mberships, and contributed $10 each to- 
rd the Guild project, the building of a 
me Economics Building. The Tri- 
unty Chapter of the Guild met at First 
urch for a luncheon Oct. 28. The Van- 
‘rt chapter held its opening meeting of 
» fall on Oct. 12. 


ncaster Released-Time Classes 


oy On Schedule with 564 Pupils 


UANCASTER—The Lancaster Weekday 
urch School opened Oct. 13 with an en- 
rollment of 564 pupils 
from the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Lancaster 
y and township schools. Operated on 
eased time, sessions are held Wednes- 
ys from 8 to 3.45 o’clock for 27 weeks. 
the 44 teachers on the staff, 16 are Lu- 
srans; of 13 buildings used, four are 
itheran. 

In Mt. Joy, pupils of the fourth, fifth 
d sixth grades are released from public 
1001 for the last period every Wednesday 
ning to report to their respective 
urches. All Lutheran pupils meet in 
inity Church with the Rev. Lester Koder 
charge of instruction. This is the second 
ecessful year of operation for this de- 
minational religious school. 

A VisITaTIoN-EVANGELISM campaign is 
eeping Lancaster city and county under 
e auspices of the united churches. On 
t. 24 approximately 700 gathered to re- 
ive instructions from Dr. H. H. McCon- 
ll. Lutheran churches co-operated. Fol- 
wing the mass visitation period a preach- 
3 mission was conducted by Dr. E. 


By Etwoop W. Reitz 


nnsylvania 
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Stanley Jones, Nov. 7-11. Lutheran rep- 
resentative on the Committee of Evangel- 
ism is Dr. Ernest J. Hoh. 

Miss Mary CoLteman was married to the 
Rev. Lester Stoneback, pastor of the Mt. 
Zion parish and secretary of the Lancaster 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS , . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. ¥. 


EARN $25.00 


Sell 50 Boxes, Christmas, Birthday and 
Everyday greeting cards. Cost 50c, sell 
for $1.00. Samples on approval. 
Vanderveer Greeting Card Co. 
Brooklyn 10, New York 
733 East 31st Street 


Make Excellent Profit 
Selling 


FENTON’S FINEST TEA 


$7.50 per case of 20 boxes 
(50 bags Fi box) 


Write: Harry Fenton, Jr. 
Box 221 Collingswood, N. J. 


AVAILABLE—PARISH WORKER 
Young lady, 34, for Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey church. Graduate Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy. Courses at Temple Univer- 
sity. Taught piano at Settlement Music 
School. Experience in producing church 
entertainments. Ella Nowinski, 1421 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 2 Pa. 


WANTED 
Young woman. A large church in a 
middle western city of over 300,000 popu- 
lation needs a parish worker for visitation, 
Sunday school and youth work. Ability to 
direct a children’s choir would be a great 
asset. Address replies stating qualifications, 
age and experience to Box CB10, The 
LUTHERAN. 
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conference on Sept. 25, in Salem Lutheran 
Church, Lebanon, by the uncle of the bride, 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


ed W, Rete 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Lilvingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


T HENRY BECK LE 
‘Sit AME): GLASS; 


i 
ca SIU LOs ee 


7 HIGREST - SKILLED: SENS ST MN aL, (e 4 
IE, 4%. *% ORIGINAL DESIGNS * x 4 
08 


908600000000 000 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, II]. New York 18,N.Y. 


Dr. Fred Coleman, now serving as pr 
ident of the Lutheran seminary in Indi: 
Miss Leona Becutotp of the Board 
Inner Mission’s Staff has temporarily 
placed Miss Erma Bonawitz as Inner 
sionary for the Lancaster Conference. \ 
Bonawitz has been granted a year’s le 
to study at Susquehanna University. \ 
Bechtold took over her duties in Lanca: 


_and Lebanon offices on Oct. 1. 


THREE REFORMATION RALLIES in the L 
caster Conference were held on Oct. 
Dr. Robert D. Hershey, Holy Commun 
Church, Philadelphia, addressed the Li 
caster rally. At Ephrata, Charles D. Tr 
ler, student pastor at Muhlenberg Coll 
spoke in the Main Theater. In Lebar 
Dr. Phares G. Beer, Grace Church, All 
town, spoke in the Lebanon High Schi 

Zoar CuurcH of the Mt. Zion Parish, 
cently refinished and renovated its chan 

. Zion Cuurcu, Leacock, celebrated 
130th anniversary in October, with a f 
mer pastor, Dr. Claude O. Dierolf, speak 

Three Leadership Training schools h 
been started in the Lancaster conferer 
The school in Lancaster is headed by I 
ther Killian, first lay president of — 
Board of Administration in 11 years. F 
tor Harland Fague, dean, reports an enr 
ment of over 100. At Trinity Chue 
Ephrata, Pastor Wallace Knerr, dean, ] 
38 enrolled for six courses. In Lebar 
sessions of the school are held in Trim 
Church with about 75 attending. 

Tue 154-yEAR-OLD, wooden, carved ev’ 
gelists that have stood half-way up 
195-foot steeple of old Trinity Chu 
Lancaster, have been lowered to 
ground. Close examination reve 
weather-worn and decayed wood © 
probably cannot be replaced. The ves” 
men are undecided about replacing © 
statues which were erected with the tev 
in 1794, dedicated during the pastorat! 
Dr. Gotthilf Henry Ernst Muhlenberg. | 

Between $20,000 and $30,000 is bx! 
spent by St. Stephen’s Church, Laneai| 
in general repair of the building. Ace! 
ing to Pastor Harland Fague, the pre’ 
will be completed by October 1949. 
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usands of South Carolina Youth 
Id Statewide Rally in Columbia 


By Wynne C. Bo.iek 


SoLuMBIA—Over 2,500 Lutheran youth 
m the Palmetto State gathered in Co- 
lumbia Township 
uth Carolina Auditorium early in 
November for the 
qual statewide Lutheran Youth Rally. 
The major address was delivered on the 
ivention theme “Enlisted for Christ” by 
: Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., professor at 
uthern Theological Seminary. 
ther highlights of the program in- 
ided: special music by the Newberry 
lege Singers and a dramatic skit. Boy 
Girl Scouts, Luther Leaguers, youth 
dirs, catechetical classes and Sunday 
1001 youth participated. 
[HE BELATED Luther League convention 
South Carolina was held Nov. 5-7, at 
> Church of the Reformation; Columbia. 
UUTHERAN CHURCHES of Columbia and 
‘inity arranged an annual Joint Refor- 
ition service in the Columbia Township 
iditorium. Guest speaker was Dr. Clar- 
ce C. Stoughton, ULC stewardship sec- 
ary. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettys- 
rg was guest speaker for the Joint Refor- 
ition service for the Lutheran churches 
Charleston and vicinity. 
Dr. Cart B. CaucuMman, Social Missions 
stor of the South Carolina Synod for the 
st four and one-half years and also sec- 
ary of the synod, has resigned to accept 
> call to become pastor of Orangeburg 
urch, Orangeburg. 
SONGREGATIONS of South Carolina re- 
ved a review of the recent ULCA con- 
ation on Oct. 17, In Philadelphia were 
regular delegates, 25 pastors, three lay- 
m, and a number of wives of delegates 
1 visitors, making the total near 60. 
Mins. Peter B. Wricut, Sr., of Augusta, 
. is the new president of the Women’s 
ague of Newberry College. She succeeds 
s. N. E. Derrick of Columbia. 
‘INAL PLANS were approved for a new 
ne for the superintendent of the Low- 
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It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
_ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 
For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S | fasci- 
nating book for all the family. Contemp- 
orary, without sacrifice of religious rever- 
ence. Widely endorsed by religious lead< 
ers. Adults feel its fascination; yet so 
elear no child can miss the meaning. 548 
pages; 52 chapters 


in full color, “Pri fap 

finest ever written,’’ 

Poling. 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


At Your Bookstore 


mah Home, White Rock, S. C., at a special 
meeting of the building committee held 
Oct. 19. Work on the structure will begin 
immediately and it is hoped to have it 
completed in about three months. The Rev. 
Leroy Blackwelder of Mooresville, N. C., 
will become general superintendent Jan. 1. 

Tue Rev. Jonn B. McCuttoucH of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has accepted the call of St. 
Paul’s Church, Aiken, effective Dec. 1. He 
will succeed the Rev. Charles J. Shealy, 
Jr. Pastor McCullough had served at Aiken 
about a year prior to entering the USS. 
Navy as a chaplain. 


The Rev. J. O. Kempson, N. E. Derrick,* 


B. T. Bodie, and Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of the synod, attended a meeting of 
the trustees of “Lutheridge,’ Southern 
summer assembly ground. A master plan 
is being prepared for this development. 

Tue Rev. SHELTON Moose, Laurens, re- 
ports a successful leadership class held at 
the Church of the Atonement. 

ApveNT Cuurcu, Navy Yard, Charleston, 
the Rev. Fred E. Dufford pastor, is now 
receiving funds for a new parsonage. 


Northwest Synod Executive Grouy 


Accepts ‘49 Milwaukee Invitation 
By Cuaries A. P 


Maptson—The 1949 convention of ~ 
Synod of the Northwest will be conduc 
on Wisconsin territory, 

Wisconsin executive committee hz 
ing accepted an invitat 

extended by Resurrection Church, Milw: 
kee. The same group set May 17-19 as" 
dates for the next convention of synoc 

Prickep by a challenging statement fr 
Pastor Charles L. Grant, St. Paul, v 
wrote: “Faith congregation, St. Paul, | 
one third as many subscribers to Tue I 
THERAN as the whole state of Wisconsi 
A number of Wisconsin churches are « 
deavoring to boost the circulation as 
part of the Every Member Canvass e 
phasis this year. 

FALL CONFERENCE was held at Gr 
Church, Darlington, Sept. 20-21. Presid 
Paul E. Bishop installed the Rev. Paul 
Graf as stewardship secretary of the syn 
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For Family Worship . . 


HOLMAN ; 
Modern Family Bible © 


BH5062 


The Standard King James Version in 
format for family devotional use. Bo 
genuine Morocco leather, the Family 


includes a Family Register, a Prese 
Page, colored frontispiece, and a Bi 
atlas. ; 


the Family Bible, is a 32-page dev 
feature for home reading—based on 
ished passages from both the Old a 
Testaments. B 


Size: 6/2 x 9/2 inches. Limp. Silk 
headbands and markers. Gold 


edges. 
$12. 


United Lutheran Publicatio 
House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, FF 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22. Columbia 3, 
Baltimore | Los Angeles» 


a 


An extra added feature, included - 
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VERSE REFERENCE JEWEL BIBLE 


Containing 
Presentation Page, Fam- New Fine Features Plus The 
ily Record and Maps in Traditional Excellence You 


Color. Combined Word Expect In A HOLMAN BIBLE 
Concordance and Dic- 


tionary alphabetically 60,000 References are indented 
arranged. Harmony of in the Verse they are intended 


Lo ee Miracles to serve. Large, clear, open 
and other reference  gasily read type. 


charts in simplified form. rf 
Priced from $4.25 to $11 Size 5 x 78% inches 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


SIMPLIFIED 
SELF 
PRONOUNCING 


OMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Self Pronouncing 


Contains over five hundred engravings. The new 
analytical and comparitive concordance (100,000 refer- 
ences). History of each book of the Bible—4,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers. Colored maps of Palestine, The 
Holy Lands, etc., over 700 pages. 


Bound in Blue Moroccograne Library style with edges 
stained to match 


(T1756) $2.50 


FOUR THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


On the Old and New Testaments 
(1375) 60c 


Durably Bound in Blue Moroccograne 
An Ideal Book For Sunday School Use 


- Buy These HOLMAN Editions 


at 


United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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VES TMEN TES 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embrolderies 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Church Vestment Makers 1948 


Over One Hundred Years 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined. effective and eco- 
nomical, Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of  enthusiastie 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


608'/. E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 


PIPE ORGANS 


NEW REBUILDING TUNING 
CLEANING BLOWERS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
Established 1917 
Write 
Wm, L. Jarvis & Sons 
3744 N. Sth St, Philadelphia, 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
VOLA CONCEIVE BY 


A MINIATER 
ee 
Al 

pact 


WILL LAST N 
LIFE TIME 


Pa. 


MAMAN 


“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught me more of the 
Spirit of Christ than perhaps any other man.” 


The pre-Lenten retreat will be held at 
Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa. 

Tue Rev. C. R. DerenpERFER began 
new work at Resurrection Church, Gr 
Bay, Sept. 26. 

Wisconsin has added two names to 
growing list of Lutheran Laymen’s Mo 
ment members. They are Governor Os 
Rennebohm and Carl J. Homann, both 
Luther Memorial Church, Madison. 

Tur 40TH ANNUAL convention of the V 
consin Missionary Society was held ( 
17-19 at the Church of the Reformat 
Milwaukee. 

A “ForercN Mission ADVANCE” progt 
was held at the Church of the Redeen 
Milwaukee, Oct. 27. Speakers includ 
Mrs. O. G. Beckstrand, president, liz 
WMS; James Liu, China; T. S. Paul 
India; and the Rev. W. L. Sadler, Africé 

Tue LurHeraN Women’s Leacue of I 
waukee, an intersynodical organizati 
chartered three buses Oct. 21 for a trig 
Madison. Highlights included: dinner 
Luther Memorial Church, a tea at the ¢ 


—E. STANLEY JONES 


A GANDA 


by E. STANLEY JONES 


AN INTERPRETATION 


e Out of 40 years of close association 
with the religious and political strug- 


gle in India, and out of intimate : 
knowledge of Gandhi, Dr. Jones 3 


presents a resumé of India as she 
is today, as a result of Gandhi's life 
and death, and a forecast of her fu- 
ture. It is a staggering challenge to : 
Christianity—a dare to Christians to 7 
be Christian. 


At All Bookstores .. . 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


The 


nor’s mansion, and a visit to the Student 
nter. 

A NEW ENTRANCE to Trinity Church, 
ypleton, will cost $10,000. A new tower 
ll weighing 1,000 pounds was dedicated 
t, 24, 

IVER 35 TEACHERS and officers of Trinity 
nday school, Appleton, completed in one 
ek an every-pupil visitation in a house- 
-house project. The Rev. C. H. Zeidler 
pastor. 

LARGEST TURNOUT of young people in the 
rtheastern area, 230 persons, attended 
> Fall League Rally Oct. 24 at Two 
vers. On the program were Pastors 
dney V. Hansen, Antigo-Polar; Wylock 
E. Scott, Two Rivers; C. H. Zeidler, Ap- 
ston; Garrett Genszler, Marinette; and 
ssionary Wesley Sadler, Liberia. 


ULC CALENDAR 


)VEMBER 

29. Special meeting of the Pacific Synod. 
Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 1.30 
P. M., for the purpose of (I) Con- 
sideration of operating the Cowlitz 
General Hospital at Longview, Wash. 
(2) Consideration of change of place 
and date of the 1949 convention of 
synod. (3) Consideration of establish- 
ment of a Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, and allocation of funds raised 
in the synod in the ULCA Christian 
Higher Education Year (1950). 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


for 


Schulmerich 


Electronics 


United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Shicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Los Angeles 5 Baltimore | 


ymber 17, 1948 


Christ Church, Charleston, West Virginia 


The Eloquence of 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


receives another tribute 


The minister of Christ Church 
writes: 


“‘Carillonic Bells’ have been in 
our church for a year, and there 
has been fulsome praise from our 
members and from other groups in 
the city. There is no comparing 
them with the old chimes we used 
before—‘Carillonic Bells’ are so 
much superior.” 


In choosing a carillon, as the voice 
of your church, choose by ear. The 
test of audible beauty has decided 
more, than 1,500 churches, schools 
and colleges in favor of CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS. For details write 
Dept. LU-89. 


Schudmerioh 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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In CONCLUSION 


Now tHat America has_ suddenly 
stopped being hypnotized by Dr. George 
Gallup, it may be time to inquire into 
the scientific pretensions of Dr. Alfred 
C. Kinsey. He added up answers he 
got from 6,000 or 7,000 people regarding 
their love life, and called his report the 
“Sexual Behavior of the Human Male”! 
It was then suggested that one of the 


Ten Conimandments should be revised, 


because Dr. Kinsey had cast doubt on 
its practicability. 

It may be possible for poll-takers to 
find out how many teeth most people 
have left at age 42, and whether a ma- 
jority are blonde or brunette. But their 
methods don’t dredge up the truth about 
the deep-lying thoughts and motives of 
people. 

First, because even an honest man 
on the witness stand can’t always tell 
the truth about what he himself has 
seen. Second, to select 5,000 or 6,000 
people who are supposed to be an ac- 
curate cross-section of a hundred mil- 
lion people puts a hopelessly unscien- 
tific burden on the judgment of the 
man who makes the selection. 


FURTHERMORE, people differ. The peo- 
ple of America are a great ocean of life, 
each one carrying a little universe of his 
own on his shoulders..It’s nonsense to 
shove so many people around into a 
half-dozen classifications and. try to 
make them stay. 

Few of us have enough respect for 
the people, the great multitude of peo- 
ple. They are all God’s people, and only 
God never discriminates between his 
children. 

And most of them are the silent peo- 
ple. For every man who can think 
clearly and express his thoughts ef- 
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fectively there are a hundred who ca 
From among these multitudes arise» 
poets and planners who should spe 
for the many from whence they cor 
But often they don’t. They go off 
selfish tangents of their own, and live 
the people they should serve. 

People are not stupid, but they ca 
speak, They must give themselves i 
the hands of leaders, and often th 
leaders betray them. Their busin 
and political leaders betrayed them, : 
instance, on the matter of price conti 

The vast multitude of U.S. peoj 
wanted to retain controls that had k 
living costs steady during the diffi 
war period. Business leaders franl 
acknowledged that the people did we 
these controls. For the sake of 
own profit, they intimidated the q 
Congress into destroying the cont 


SOMETIMES even the churches faill 
speak for the multitude. People ¢ 
often considered merely so much ¥ 
material for construction of a new ce 
gregation, or so many prospective cO 
tributors for a new fund. 

People don’t exist for the chur 

. the church is for the people. 
Jesus said, when he spoke regard! 
keeping the Sabbath—most sacred pr 
tice of the Jews—The Sabbath is m 
for man, not man for the Sabbath. 

All of us people are sinners, unlov | 
in many ways, blind and cruel at tin) 
But we are God’s people, for whom 
Lord Jesus died. You can’t pigeon-l 
us and shove us around. We are al 
We are unpredictable. We yearn 
those who can show us the truth, 
whom we can follow with confid 
We want our politicians and pasto 
remember that. 
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Make Sure Your Family Will Inherit a Home 
Not a Mortgage 


Nearly everyone pays for his home with a home 
mortgage plan, payable over 10, 15 or 20 years. And 
the borrower must maintain property insurance to 
pay off the mortgage in case of fire, windstorm, etc. 


But, if the husband and father who earns the fam- 
ily income should die, where will the money come 
from that is needed to make mortgage payments? 


Life insurance is the one sure answer to the prob- 
lem. An interview with an L. B. representative will 
prove the ease of guaranteeing to your family their 
own home. Call or write 
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608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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